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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. .. .. Special attention 
iven to Church, Co _—— Academy Bells..... 

filustrated Catalogue sent 18 zz 


Pay a YoU 80, Get what You buy, Slop when You choose 
Common Sense and Fair Play 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Do not Insure P ba noe life till you have examined the 
tt PLANS sed by SHerprparp Homans, Ac- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 


Guanty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


‘This Society separates the Insurance part of the Premium by 


from the “Reserve” or I it part, which latter is held 
merely for accumulation. This Society recognizes the Poli- 
cyholder as owner of the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on the 
payment of uniform annual Premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
hed surrender value for every yéar in cash; or it wil! furnish 
the protection of Life Assurance at actual current cost for 
death-claims and expenses of maiagement, each year by 
itself, renewable at the close of any year without further 
medical examination. 

_ These Plans are indorsed oy “wating Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by The Society for the Promotion 
of Life Assurance am Clergymen. 

; Special Rates for Teachers and Ministers 
of all Denominations. 

GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 


S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. St 
Teachers’ Bi 
eachers’ Bibles. 
PRICES. 
Limp Morocco,—Nomp.... 00 
Stiff Mo — « 00 
Kid-lined Flaps,— “ .., 00 
Morocco,— Min... 00 
Stiff Morocco,— “ ... 00 
Kid-lined Flaps,— “ 00 
For sale by R. F. CUMMINGS, 


Agt. N. E. Branch Am. Tract Society, 
49 23 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Penny Songs 
CHROMO MUSIC CARDS, 


For Public Schools. 
Sample packages containing specimens will be sent on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents. No orders furnished for less than that 
amount. Address the Publisher, 

51 MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose, Mass. 


35 CENTENNIAL READINGS. 35 


Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice variety of other 
matter (200 pp.) in “ The Elocutionists’ Annual” for 1876; 
ec tpaid en receipt of 38 cents. J.W. SHOEMAKER 

CO., National School of Elocution and Oratory, No. 1418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ‘ 49m 


or for Botanic and all 
y 


References: 
arvard), Eaton (Yale), Tenn (Williams). 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


PROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
* partments, Music and Exocution within the means of all 
a of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
M pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
usic lessons, and who are fosttively making no progress. 
Improved Haad Guide is particularly recom- 
ended tote hers and students ef Music. A plicants will be 
received at al Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 


times. 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 281 Columbus Ave., Boston. 1522 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Scheels, Academies, 


BoesTox UNIVERSITY—Wws. F. Warren, LL.D., 


President. For information concerning any t 
address the appropriate Mass. 
School of Theol _ Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law— Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 


School of Medicine—Dean, |. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 

School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis Bb. Monroe, A.M. 

College of Lib’!] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


Betort COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuapin. size 


Beown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouG.as. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DEW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D. Madison, N. J. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Banton. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fuint, JR., Secretary. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
Rowert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Staona, D.D. 


DEUEBY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, con- 
taining Examination Papers of 1874-5. The University 
no eo ied prints a Catalogue tor gratuitous distribution. Sent 
mail on receipt of 60 cents by the publisher, CHarLes W. 
47 ™ 


COLLEGE, Clint 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 
OWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 

by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For oulee, etc., 
address the President, GrorGE F. Macoun, 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, lil. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


KNox COLLEGE, Galesburg, Tlinoia. For cat- 

alogues or further information, address 

Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 

_ArAeatEtre COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


MABrettTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 

logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWS. 

MAssACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Ciark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


F or particulars address C. H. Fowier, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., “ 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of hg (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

i D. 


Colle, aw—Hon. Judge H. t .» Dean. 
Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 


College of Medicine — is, A Dea 
Preparatory School— Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Cc. onservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 
Roeckxeras UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., Li. Chancellor. Has the following 
Depart ts organized « 
oll. of Lib’ Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
Ss the care of Friends. For catalogue address the 
dent, EpwarD H. Maat, Swarthmore, Penn. 
MPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE Indianola, 
For catalogue, eic., address Atax. Burns, Prest. 


FTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
T Boscos). E. H. Caren, President. For. Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


UNI: OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
ural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres. 


Engineering, Agricult 


Arts and Science, appl 
Prof. J. P. Lasiry, 


Ww ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Wilhamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 

For information apply to P, A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’ t. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 


courses study — Classi Latin-Scientific, 
. Foss, D.D., President. 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus 


N. Y. — 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. | * 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


_ For circulars address Joun A. Mureny, M.D. 29 m_ 
EW YORK HOMC@@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical For circulars and information 
address Prof, C. 1. Parnes, 426 East a6th street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGrrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific ae 
Address D. H. Cocurank, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
Departnient of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Statay, Schenectady, 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KN&RLAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific Dep. 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. D. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowne, Troy, 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brush, New Haven, 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, for Young Ladies 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. V. (on-the-Hudson). 
Forcirculars, address C. C. Prin. and Prop’r. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentewn, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxgty,Ph.D. 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address Avsert B. Warxins, Ph. D. 


L4ASe2 SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHarves C. BraGpon, Principal. 


MArtewace INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and advantages 
superior, Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal, 


READ INSTITUTE, for Yo 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 


all departments thoroughly sustained; a of twelve su- 
ior instructors. S catalogue. “Address Prof. H. 
Principal. 15 


(TTuLDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H, Patronized half the States in the Union. 


Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
Weytaasr COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 

information and new circular for 1876, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarn, President. 


AJONDEREFUL SUCCESS in teaching DEAF 
MUTES to S and Read the Lips! A copy of 


Whi s Home School F vi information, 
ram Address j. & ZC. WHIPPLE & CO., Mystic 


GE, New Haven, Conu. For catalogues 
Yan‘ Hon address F. B. Secretary. | River, Comn. 


JRARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Sraucpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


ACADEMY, (Ashburn! Mass.) The 
Winter term opens January 5, 1876. For particulars 
address Epwin Pierce, Principal. 49c 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. y Po 

W. S. Smrru, Cazenevia, N. Y. 
ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. 


SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 


For Young Ladies. 
BSend for catalogue to Rev. Gro, GANnert, Princ. 5122 


GREYLocE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Brny. F. A.M., Principal. 


GREEN ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxns- 
Lee, Principal. 10 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for ¢ and scientifi 
pursuits. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 9 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and thorough instruction. Address Cartain J. K. 
Bucktyn, A. M. 


-| NEW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMIN for Young 


Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Prin 


EDDIE INSTITUTE, Hights N. J. Three 
_ courses of study: Preparatory, Cr SP ate, Literary, and 
Scientific. Address La Rov F. Gy @ a, Prest. 
T. JOHNSBURY ACAD, Py, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in 7 So of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not infe- <@ the very best schools. — 
Apply to H. T. 
PRINGFIELD INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
_Mass. For particy’y.~ address M. C A.M. 
ST NEWTG6. English and Class. School. 
The Winter term of this family and day school for 


_§! 


~ | both sexes will begin Wednesday, January 5 1876 Address 


Naruaniet T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 5122 
WAex ER’S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. I. ‘The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 1o cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Henstiaw, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


(QooNNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 1 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. he 

esent Senior Class graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 

or catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

RBODE-ISLAN D. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 


oe course of study two years. 
Special and Advanced Course has been established for 
of students 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen De of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 
Address for GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stockwntt, C.P.S.. Providence, I. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

For Both Sexes. 

For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Haar, Ph.D. 
The ummer term begin 
L W. Principal 


sia 


= 
| 
| SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. | 
| | 
| P 
| 
NCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- ' 
mation address Dr. C. F. E. 49th St., N.Y. 
ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits st | 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- ) 
tifie Schools. _L. S. Prim 
WORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomprson, Worcester, Mass. ) 
FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
containing courses of study in Departments of 
»D., of Faculty of Science. 
| | 
7 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE 
Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS: 
THE 
HANDSOMEST, 
THE 


BEST! 


This Entire Series 
just adopted for the 
Boston Schools. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & T/LESTON, Publishers, 

51 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 

THE 128th VOLUME, 
THE MOST EMINENT AU- 
thors of the day, such as Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Prof. Max 
Muller, Prof. Huxley, Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, Prof. Tyndall, 
R. A. Proctor, Frances Power 
Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, 
Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. Muloch, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Thacker- 
ay, Jean Ingelow, Geo. Mac- 
Donald, Wm. Black, Anthony 
Trollope, R. Blackmore, 
Matthew Arnold, Henry Ki 
ley, Thomas Carlyle, W. ° 
Story, Robert Buchanan, Tennyson, Browning, 
and many others are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 

In 1876 it will furnish to its readers the productions of 
the foremost authors, above named and many others, 
embracing the Serial and Short Stories of the 

LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 
and an amount unapproached by any other periodical in 
the world, of the most valuable literary and scientific matter 
of the day, from the pens of the leading Essayists, Sci- 
entists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, repre- 
senting every department of Knowledge and Progress. 

Tue Livine Acr(in which “ EVERY SATURDAY” 
has been merged), is a weekly magazine giving more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column, octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
Satisfactory Completeness attempted by no other 

blication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 

ketchesof Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Political Infermation, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the 


pens of 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world, upon all topics of living interest.””—PAda- 
delphia inquirer. 

With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, wags ities, and science of 
the day.”"— The Methodist, New York. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.” — Nation. 

“ And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.” 
—The Advance, Chicago. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.”—H/on. Robert C. Winthrop. 

“ Fairly without a rival.” —Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The best periodical in America.”—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

“ Indispensable to every one whe desires a thorough com- 
pendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in the lit- 
erary world.”’—BSoston Post. 
oe to find a place in every American Home.”’—JN. Y. 

imes. 

S47~ Now is the time to inning with the Vew 
and Year. — 

BLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, 
or for $10.50 Tue Livinc Ace off Amer- 
ican $4.00 Monthlies (or Harfer’s Weekly ot Bazar, or 
A fppleton’s Fournal, weekly) will be sent for a year, doth 
or, for $9.50, y+ and Scri s St. 


Nic ess 
LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


THE WESTERN 
Sournal of Education 


IS THE UNION OF 


The Chicago Teacher 


AND 


The Minnesota Teacher. 


Is devoted to the general promotion of the interests of 
education. Has no special educational hobbies to ride, but 
continually favors educational progress. To this end it is 

m to a prc per presentation of any question that has an 
ucationa! beari It has an ideal. concerning all educa- 


tional interests, and works for its realization ev grade 
of school in the land. It respectfully ond 
the advice and support of teachers and school-officers, and 
of all others who are interested in the success of public 
W. BROWN, 
Editor and Publisher, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pablished Monthiy, at $1.50 4 year, in advance, 


CLUB RATES.—Three copies, each $x. Six i 
each $1.25. Ten copies, each $1.20. 
cts. Remittances may be made by draft or Post-office order. 


, in 

Haw 

owed receive information in 


STANDARD 


School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 
53 & 55 John Street, New York. 
PENMANSHIP. Price 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books, per doz....$1.80 


Coarse, | doz. 1-20 


New Manual of Penmanship, 1.25 
New Mounted Tablets, ------ 3-75 


“ “ 


New Sheet Tablets ..---...- 2.50 
Potter & Hammond's Copy Books, per doz.....------- 1.80 
Writing Charts, per set....... 450 
Penmanship Explained ..-.----- 1,00 
Hanaford & Payson’s Single-Entry Book-keeping----- .75 
Double and $ ngle Entry ditto... 1.50 
Potter & Hammond's Single and Double Entry ditto... 1.15 
High School Book-keeping- --- -- 1.25 


The long-established reputation, and universally ac- 
knowledged value of the above | dpe of Penmanship 
and Book-keeping, render it wholly unnecessary to insert 
any commendation, of which we could furnish volumes 
from the best teachers in this country. 


Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. 


Primary Cards, three sets, .20 

Industrial Drawing Books, in 9 Nos., per doz... 2.40 

Guide to Industrial Series .30 
The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful series 

yet published. 


McVicar’s National Spelling-Blanks. 


In TuHree Numbers. 


per doz. 1.80 
3. Words, Definitions, and Sentences 

These books supply a want that has long been felt in 
the schoolroom. 


MAP DRAWING. 


Patterson’s Map Drawing Book, with Model 

Maps, Instructions, and Scale, per dozen.....-... 2.40 
This book contains two pages of Instructions, two 
pages of Model ~~ and twenty pages of the best 
uality of Drawing Paper. A Combined Map Drawing 
Scale and Rule is furnished with each book. 


Rolle & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 


Natural Philosophy 2.00 
Hand Book, Philosophy, (short course)......... 1.25 
Hand Book, Chemistry............ «-......-+++ 125 


Hand Book, Astronomy, with 17 Star Maps .... 1.60 


HANSON’S LATIN. 
Latin Prose, with Latin and English Vocabulary. .. 3.00 


Ovid and Virgil, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 2.00 
Ceesar, with Latin and English Vocabulary.......... 1.75 
Cicero, with Latin and English Vocabulary.......... 1.75 
CROSBY’S GREEK. 
Greek GramMar ........ 2.00 
Compendious Greek Grammar...........----- 1.50 


First Four Books Zenophon’s Anabasis, with , 


full and complete Lexicon (just issued), ...........- 2.00 
Zenophon’s Anabasis, complete .......-.......-- 1.25 
Zenophon”’* Anabasis, with Lexicon, Notes, &c., 2.25 
Lexicon to 1.00 
Sentential Amalysis +10 


The reputation acquired by Prof. Crosby, as a pro- 
found Greek scholar, is of itself sufficient to insure the 
excellence and completeness of works edited by him. 


MAGILL’S FRENCH. 
First L in Fr Ih, with Vocabulary...... .75 
French Grammar, with Vocabulary.... ......... 1.50 
Key to French Grammar........... .......... 1.00 
French Reader, with Vocabulary................. 2.00 
The series has already won a prominent place among 
the text-books in this country, having been efepeed by 
many of our leading Colleges and High Schools. 
Campbell’s German Grammar ................ 1.25 
Bascom’s 1.75 
Bascom’s Philosophy of Rhetoric........ .... 1.50 
Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy (rev. ed.) 1.50 
Champlin’s Ethics (Moral Philoso; by) 1.50 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punct 0) eee 2.00 


&@?~ Discount of one-third for first introduction, and post- 
age prepaid to Teachers for examination copies, on receipt of 
introductory price. 

The publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list; and particu- 
larly invite correspondence — also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & (0,, 
53 and 55 John St., 


NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 


Western Agency, 


Ss. DAVIg 
o 


& 
% 


PUBLISHERS OF 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS: 
New Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 


And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Algebra, 


GREENLEAE’S 
New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 


The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER’S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HAMILTON. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo0, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of Bangor, Lewiston, 
Rocklan Auburn, 
ewburyport, ewton, 
Danvers, Watertow 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, Bennington, 
Providence, ristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
Enfield, Albany, 
Sing-Sing, Adams, 
Buffalo, qe City, 
Newark, ineland, 
Trenton, Atlanta, 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 


Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 


the retail prices. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO., 
386 Bromfield St., 


18 BOSTON. 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


Swinton’s Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author ef * Word-Book Series,” “ Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the auiuvn nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a Special Geography for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these Geographies. A copy of the “‘ ELEMENTARY 

Grocrapuy” will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the ComPpLeTE on receipt of gocts., if desired 

for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Epitep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 

In this course the Science oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantialy bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. ’ 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — I. and Part Il. Price 80 
cents each. : 

*,* We will send. sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on appiication. 


White's Studies 


Mr. Wuite has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far dss cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 


of Drawing in the various branches of Art, including /#- 
dustrial, Ornamental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 
Drawing, &c. 


NOW READY. 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows: 


B Cubic Diagrams Price 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ................ Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies Price 60 cents, 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/e- 
mentary Series for examination witha view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


Iv 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 
for Convenience in Teaching. Pre- 
red for the use of Common, Select, and mmar 
By Carvin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,” “A Compendium of Commercial 
Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,’’ &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. 
*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to inveleaen. on receipt of 60 cents. 
*,* Tug EpucaTionat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 


Care Knight, Adams & Co. 
32 Cornhill, 
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Scholarship in the Boston Schools: 
Is IT ADVANCING, OR RETROGRADING? 


BY H. C. HARDON. 


(Read before the Boston Masters’ Association, Dec. 7, 1875.) 

The opinion seems to be held by some present, that 
the scholarship in the Boston Grammar Schools is less 
good than formerly. If we take the girls’ schools in 
the first classes, and measure attainment by English 
history, minute particularity in relation to some parts 
of geography, fine map drawing on cardboard, certain 
fractions of grammar, this opinion is, I think, in accor- 
dance with the facts. If we measure attainment by 
these in part, by the general ability to write a good 
hand, to write a highly respectable letter or other com- 
position, to pass a fair examination in elementary 
physiology, and in many of our schools. in topics in 
physical geography, or philosophy, or book-keeping, to 
sing much easy music at sight, to draw in a way that 
many people pronounce impossible, to make or mend a 
plain shirt or its equal, to give far less occasions for 
disagreeable discipline and school suspensions, the past 
was not better than the present is. To have a portion 
of the above better done in the second and third classes 
than it was in the average first, twenty years ago, with 
quite a good knowledge of practical arithmetic as far 
down, is to give us pleasure instead of pain. That we 
have as mature minds in such schools as we did twenty 
years ago, perhaps’ none of us believe. The Girls’ 
High, established since then, takes a part of the best we 
have to offer. Instead of being shown off in grammar 
schools on the genealogy of English kings,—a large part 
of whom would have been utterly unknown ten miles 
from home but for the accident‘of birth, to whom the 
world owes but little for morals, science, or letters,— 
these girls are at the same age at work that is better train- 
ing for the mind, a dead or living language, literature, 
mathematics, or chemistry. If in these they are taught 
with the vigor of a graduating room of your school, why 
should we not rejoice at the change? It is true that 
distance, severe weather, the demands of dress, irregu- 
larity of meals, ill health, poverty, or scanty preparation 
for heavy work, soon diminish the new comers to said 
High. Some of these causes are always operative in 
all schools to diminish numbers, and any added burden 
is enough to turn the scale against further school 
education. 

The important question just now seems to be, are the 
pupils in the Boston Schools, at the same age, less ad- 
vanced than they were five, ten, or twenty years ago? 
And if so, is this condition of things brought about by 
an ill-advised system of instruction in Drawing or 
Music. I do not hear it anywhere stated, that the 
Character of the examination to the English High 
School has materially changed for twenty years. The 


his vigorous corps greater. 
the pupils now hold on as in former years. 


in former years? 


Some of us came to the service before the law called 
us men. I think it was not an uncommon thing for an 
usher to receive boys who could not do long division, 
who spelled very badly and wrote worse, who were 
strangers to the simplest composition exercise, and not 
out of the small geography of Mitchell. The cause of 
this is not hard to find. Many of the lady assistants were 
appointed because they were somebody’s cousin or be. 
longed to somebody’s church. Few had any High 
School education. They could not then have it in 
Boston at the public expense. The pupils accom- 
plished very little the first two or three years, and the 
master of the school had neither time nor opportunity 
to give any attention to lower divisions. He was work- 
ing early and late in the first class, and often had 
plenty of cause to be disheartened. His pupils had 
lost a year’s time, on the average. It is true that some 
small per cent. for whom no condition of things can 
prove absolutely bad, actually walked over the elemen- 
tary course with great rapidity. Being seated a large 
part of the time in the room with the higher classes, 
they grew ambitious, and qualified on the gleanings of 
the higher work. Some such took a medal at thirteen ; 
have not been into a Boston school five times since ; 
have forgotton the less brilliant ones they left behind 
by the score ; and if you will take their word for it, edu- 
cation in Boston is in a state of decay. In the revolu- 
tion in the modeling of houses, this latter class has 
had its chances diminished to be made or killed at a 
very early age. But the gain, on the whole, has been 
great. The opportunities to teach the average pupil 
are far better. In most of the districts where the cousin 
and church appointments have nearly ceased, we have 
opportunity to get the best that the present condition 
of teaching affords. What a gain is this! To appoint 
Primary and lower Grammar teachers with the express 
understanding that if they continue in teaching, and 
exhibit the power we want in the higher Grammar po- 
sitions, they should have them of right, and at higher 
pay: this remains to be done when the imperfections 
of the old plan are wholly known. It is the normal way 
of conducting the successful business of the world. 
But to appoint them at salaries prospective in these 
positions equal to those far exceeding in difficulty, and 
in power, and time required: this is to-day, and has 


there has been no advance. 


Does this| cannot this with safety be said? 
show the Grammar School foundation to be poorer than|now done that more than match the past, and they are 
best done in the middle and lower grades of those 
schools where there is most of the master’s real super- 
vision. 
in the last twenty years, and are not disposed to forget 
that the credit of it, and much else, belongs to John D. 


There are some things 


We regard it the most important single change 


Philbrick. 

Not admitting that our course has been other than 
onward, let us still come to an inquiry in relation to 
Drawing. The motives that have led educational 
boards to adopt this as a part of common school work, 
may be briefly put as follows: First, its great value of 
developing the faculty of observation and comparison, 
and thus, second, its immense utility as a preparation 
for skilled labor of any kind in its vast application to 
the varied crafts of a civilized community. 

The truth is, that our conception of what a grammar 
school should do, has been undergoing a change, and 
we now measure its efficiency by a different standard. 
In the walks of teachers, and out, the thinking have 
asked what the future citizen most wants in common 
school training, and what he can get in the years allotted 
to school life. A large number of the employers of 
practically skilled labor, affirm that he wants that train- 
ing of the eye and hand that will turn his labor to al- 
most immediate account in some field of industry, and 
that he may get this in instruction in Drawing in the 
public school. The truth of this is revealed by de- 
grees. The ability to learn to draw has been already 
shown to be as common as the ability to learn to read 
or write, and the difference in results among pupils 
need not be greater, and in some schools is not now 
greater. Every mechanical and artistic calling that 
has had this previous training, affirms its value. It 
helps educate a set of faculties that history, arithme- 
tic, and grammar hardly touch, and so may diminish 
friction and waste in life. 

It is worth while to recollect that in a given mechan- 
ical calling, the knowledge of capabilities of material, 
of the use of instruments in its working, manual dex- 
terity in applying power, and a quick and accurate per- 


ception of the forms to be gained, constitute the good 
workman’s outfit; that the third of these divisions of 
of ability being possessed at the entering of a calling, 
leaves the learner Jargely free to concentrate his efforts 
upon the second. 


Here, then, we look for two things as certain: a far 


for many years been one of the motives wanting to the] more rapid advance in manual skill, and the minimum 
development of the best teaching capacity among women|of waste in material. 
appointed to the lower positions in this city. Of all] that the advocates of this discipline in forms, as a thing 
teachers appointed prior to three years ago, take the|to be insisted on in elementary education, have good 
much smaller per cent. among the Primary teachers|ground to believe in greater mechanical skill, and less 
that have passed the committee’s drawing examination,| waste of time in what may be the productive part of 
as an evidence that this is the truth. Notwithstanding|life. This also will diminish crime. 
the lack of the best adaptation in all respects of means} bread honestly, always does. 
to ends, it cannot be maintained that in the Primary] entire community in one of the foundations of a trade, 
The higher qualification| we get also this gratuity—the occasional revelation of a 
of the appointees as a rule, the classification of Primary|genius. That art in some of its many forms may be 
Schools, the accomplishment of the progress in three advanced, and mediocrity sit at the feet of ability and 


From this we may clearly see 


Ability to get 
In thus educating the 


years by almost all the pupils that enter, all point to} learn, is one of the roads to higher civilization. 
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But can this Drawing, and the present work of the 
school, be well done? The programme, we cannot 
doubt, is yet to get some more revisons to hit the 
golden mean of subject and time. Its easy working 
will come with the teacher’s increasing knowledge. 
To have taken a couple of dozen lessons in all the sub- 
jects combined, gotten a certificate, and then suppose 
the world will go easy, is to be greatly deluded. This 
is the position of many. The examination was some- 
thing of a strain. They passed, and have cause to take 
courage. What might they have done had they been 
taken in the bud? Failing in this, the task of any 
teacher is considerable. Can it be that any are angry 
at being forced to acquire new knowledge,—are ready to 
cry out that the whole thing is a humbug, or wish to 
cut down the seven per cent. of time now given, or 
throw the whole scheme overboard ? 

In the event of so unfortunate a result, you will notice 
that teaching in the next generation cannot exceed this 
in its power of graphic illustration. So long as young 
children, and many old, learn as much through their 
eyes as through their ears, this would be a calamity of 
the first order to future “ teaching with power.” Doubt- 
less, indeed, the generations immediately to come will 
be much like the present: the healthy children having 
a large part of their nervous power consumed in the 
processes of growth. Rightly to use the excess, and 
keep the excess at the normal point, is an easy way of 
stating the whole educational problem. Some of our 
past and present misuse consists in the requisition of 
mental images from children, when they have not that 
in stock out of which they can be made. To appeal at 
once to their eye, will be likely to do one or more of 
several things—to increase this stock, the rapidity and 
ease of drawing on the same, suggest new combinations, 
and increase the power of statement. In short, it does 
not exhaust the pupil in trying to do one thing. He is 
not tugging at heavy burdens at arm’s length. So valu- 
able an auxiliary to the teacher, will only be found in 
all schools when Drawing has been common to one 
generation, and then debate upon its continuance will 
cease. Its seven, eight, or ten per cent. will not be 
grudged, and it will cease to be hated any more than 
any other study. 

Whoever then shall write its history will have a trib- 
ute of a high order to pay to a man, self-educated 
mainly in several branches of art, a superior painter of 
New-English landscape, an excellent lithographer, a de- 
lineator of trees of the first rank in the country, and to 
whose teaching many among us credit their success. 
The conception of the necessity of a nicely graded sys- 
tem also, that should be perfected into the proper art 
training for the children of all American schools, is due 
largely to the same man, your friend and mine, William 
N. Bartholomew. 

On the heavy work done previous to five years ago, 
the rousing of a considerable section of the country to 
the conviction that very superior artisans and artists 
can be reared on the soil, has come the great organizing 
power of Walter Smith. The results are indeed a mar- 
vel, only to be eclipsed by the marvel of the next five 
years—the application of this growing knowledge to 
many fields of labor. In this matter can we afford to 
take any backward steps? 

A kindred subject for lifting man to his higher self, 
engrafted upon our public school work by the influence 
of Lowell Mason, close upon forty years ago, immensely 
improved in its elementary presentation by L, W. Mason, 
making the reading of music in Grammar schools only 
a question of the musical competency of the teacher, is 
now having its quota of time seriously questioned. 

What do we get by means of music well taught? 
The following at least: Larger and stronger lungs, and 
so less likelihood of pulmonary troubles. It is our own 
and other’s experience, that, when in regular practice 
we are less likely to take cold. Is all this bad for a 
New-England climate? Also the mere arithmetic of 
music which, as far as it goes is as good as from the 


text-book, and works to. the same end—the largest 
fraction of the benefit of all elocutionary training, and 
a far nicer ear to detect and enjoy the melody of speech 
—the ability to read music, itself a passport to much 
good society, and legitimate enjoyment—the saving of 
money to parents who put children thus instructed to 
instrumental practice ; every dollar so paid yielding to 
the pupil for the year or two, more than two would with- 
out such knowledge. The logic of this latter is plain. 
Half the pupil's difficulties are already conquered. 
He is now to express himself through a new medium, 
but the ideas are the same. Here also is the educa- 
tion that prepares a multitude to participate more fully 
in the services of devotion, and makes the command 
“Praise Him all ye people,” certain to be more fully 
obeyed. As in the art before alluded to, so here in 
school life may be discovered the possibility of very 
rare attainments. The possessor may be set to his true 
mission, and himself and the community reap the benefit. 

It is pleasant to note that the conclusions to which 
reason and experience lead many of us in the practical 
business of teaching, are the same that sound thinking 
has arrived at outside. The dispassionate and able 
writer, Charles Nordhoff, in his “ Politics for Young 
Americans,” lays down “ Drawing,” “and, if possible, 
musical notation,” as a part of the simple elementary 
education that the State should furnish ; and, be it re- 
membered, these are in a very limited range of study. 

Would the father of elocution for this country, Benja- 
min Rush, of Philadelphia, with his wonderful musical 
capacity to aid in analyzing human speech, have re- 
garded the plea “We have not time for vocal elocution- 
ary drill,” as a sufficient reason for abandoning, or 
badly doing, or stinting in time the thing that makes 
more than the half of a fine delivery? We think not. 

Leaving this point for another idea, I desire to quote 
another short passage :—“ It is an injury to the commu- 
nity when the public school system is made to foster 
false pride, and vain ambition, and to fit youth for a 
limited range of callings which are easily over-stocked ; 
and it is a grave injury to the youth who get from such 
a training wrong views of life, which affect their whole 
subsequent lives.” This is the truth. Every man and 
woman who is endeavoring to carry on domestic, and 
some industrial education, from youth up, sees it. The 
teacher of sewing in schools has this thought as one of 
the corner stones. The silly young woman who frowns 
at the useful knowledge (and perhaps gets countenance 
from the teacher in so doing), looking to her own ward- 
robe to which she lent no hand in making, may get the 
idea that the world is sure always to go smooth, Could 
all such in vision see themselves ten years hence, many 
would have food for serious reflection. Aside from the 
troubles that no human foresight could avert, there are 
some that our previous experience can largely dimin- 
ish. This day there are thousands of girls in those 
schools where sewing is popular, clad in garments that 
their own hands have wholly or largely made in the 
public school. Where pinching poverty and family 
care are too much for the mother’s strength, who shall 
say that some of these girls are not now alive by means 
of self help, ready to praise God, and take courage for 
their success in fighting the tiger of want. The end is 
not yet. The scheme is but half perfected, but its 
moral force is immense. The success is as great an 
astonishment to the mothers as to the children. The 
cultivated women in our section of the city who gave it 
their hearty codperation as soon as explained, are find- 
ing ambitious rivals in needle culture among the daugh- 
ters. It is therefore popular among the poorest, the 
only ones among whom there had been the slightest 
opposition. Were it possible to have some scheme of 
industrial culture that should take a fraction of school 
time among the boys, their power of early self help 
would bring them to a better manhood. The experi- 
ence of many who were once boys thus situated tends 
to prove it. ' 


We do not state our views extravagantly when we 


say that girls of Boston training, should be able by the 
time they reach the middle sections of the Grammar 
School to make any of their own under-clothing, and 
cut much of the same; that graduates of said schools 
should be able to sing slow music at sight in any key, 
to the extent of, at least, sixty per cent. of the whole 
number, and that they should have had that steady 
training in the Drawing, that will give a higher average 
than any yet reached. This will be very unlike the re- 
mote past, but it will be better. Changes in the future, 
no doubt, await us. The superintendent and supervi- 
sors will soon be ready, perhaps, to convince us that 
better results from modes, old or new, are attainable. 
I cannot doubt that we unite with one another in the 
wish, that, whether these men are imported from Hol- 
land, or Australia, or are taken from this soil, they 
shall come to the office with wide experience, and great 
success, plenty of honesty, and courage to speak the 
truth. 


“The Health Lift.” 


“There’s everything in a name,” so the autocratic 
“they” say, and yet there is so little compared to its 
importance in the term “ Health Lift” that few com- 
paratively of our intelligent community are at all aware 
what a power for good is directly within their reach. I 
would quarrel with the term if it would do any good, for 
I sincerely think that a name might have been chosen 
for this most admirable method of cure, and recupera- 
tion as well, which would convey a higher idea of its 
intrinsic worth ; but as the “ Health Lift,” it has come 
to bless numbers, and by that name it will bless num- 
bers more. 

Let’s take a walk this pleasant morning down Tre- 
mont street, for instance. We shall meet crowds, the 
rush of business conspicuous on the faces of a large 
proportion of them, while a goodly number seem actu- 
ated by a desire to refresh themselves on the open mall 
of the outraged Common.: (I should Ilke to digress 
here, but this plan for exercise I am advocating will so 
improve our citizens mentally and physically that they 
will be able to take to fencing of their own accord, with- 
out being voted on!) They can walk leisurely there ; 
the trees afford a shelter; and, even in busy Boston, 
they can there get a few breaths of good, fresh air. 

But let’s make it our business to-day to gauge each 
one we meet; we shall not be rude, for we have an im- 
portant object in view. Here is a man coming briskly 
along; he is a minute behind time—and in rushing 
America that is a crime! The finger of the church 
clock warns him to hurry—so, putting his hand press- 
ingly to his side, he quickens his pace. There isa man 
whose cheeks, pale and sunken, show the lack of good 
blood in his veins and the strides disease has made in 
a once vigorous system. A clergyman, perhaps, with 
broad, intellectual brow, but attenuated frame, now 
comes thoughtfully in our path ; and we do so wish the 
physical, in his case, were equal to the mental develop- 
ment. A shop-girl—God help them / for their employ- 
ers are none too careful for their comfort and health— 
with the lines deepened on her sad face, rouses all our 
human sympathy for the grinding needs of this class of 
our community. Here a vehicle dashes along, and in it 
we recognize one of the noted physicians of the day, 
whose coffers are full to bursting with the dollars he 
has accumulated as the triumphs of his profession. 
Heaven bless Aim for the lives he has saved! 

We are amazed, when we come to think of it serious- 
ly, that so very few of all we are meeting are showing 
unmistakable signs of robust, vigorous health, Per- 
haps we never thought of it before, but we have started 
now on a voyage of discovery, and the success we meet 
with is appalling ! 

When James T. Fields told us once (and it was so 
startling I never forgot it), that in a series of years he 
had met only four absolutely cheerful countenances, it 
dawned upon us that there was some reason why. It 
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could not be that everybody but four of a large com- 
munity had such secret cause for grief that the eternal 
sadness was painted indelibly. No, no; dut the want 
of proper attention to health is the cause of nine-tenths of 
the suffering we see about us, and are the victims of 
ourselves. In our walk we have learned that only a 
few of all we have met are up to the noble standard of 
manhood and womanhood God intends for His children. 
What an assertion, and yet how true! People plod on 
in their daily round of duties, never giving due atten- 
tion to nature’s laws, till little by little, perhaps insensi- 
bly, the delicate mechanism of their frames is becoming 
weakened, and the unpleasant conviction is forced upon 
them that they must do something! The aforesaid phy- 
sician is called in, and a perfect treasure is the family 
doctor, with his ready sympathy and his tender care ; 
medicine 1s prescribed—pills, potions, and plasters are 
ordered, and the patient finally succumbs to a regimen 
and “ course” which he can ill afford, either of purse or 
time. How many there are who have become so used 
to “sending for the doctor” for countless aches and 
pains, that they can hardly seem to live without him, 
while the pitiless stream runs down their throats, and the 
ruts of his carriage-wheels in front of their dwelling 
grow daily deeper. 

Well I remember when achild in my country homne— 
for my father was an honored member of the medical 
profession—of seeing a boy coming over the fields for 
an emetic so regularly and so persistently, that among 
us children he acquired the disturbing cognomen of 
“ttle aller puke; and, whenever we saw the crest of 
his hat in the distance, by that title would we always 
announce his approach ! 

But in this enlightened age, with all the light that is 
thrown as a halo round our nineteenth century, there 
comes to us a new revelation, and philosophy and 
science reveal a new order of things. We know that 
all disease ts due to the irregular circulation of the blood. 
“The blood is the life,” and when God made us, He 
made the channels free and untrammeled for its perfect 
flow. Let care or anxiety send it with too much force 
to the brain ; let want of exercise render it sluggish ; 
let improper food poison it; or let late hours and in- 
dulgence weaken it, and how can the poor body whose 
“life” it is be well? 

Now, in any of these conditions, aggravated or ame- 
liorated, don’t swallow physic! that is not what you 
need, my friend! but ten minutes’ exercise daily on the 
“ Health Lift” will be of incalculable benefit to you. 
There are so many who never saw it, and perhaps never 
even heard of it, that a short description of the neat 
little machine upon which all this is effected will be in 
order. The act of lifting is performed with no labor 
or trouble to the lifter ; he simply stands upon a plat- 
form, and, grasping handles, gradually acquires the 
elevation allowed by their restricted length, — that is, 
the handles being shorter than he can reach while in 
an upright position, he bends the knees till he does 
reach them, and then rises with them firmly grasped in 
the hands, The exercise, being cumulative, is arranged 
on a perfectly scientific basis, and is taken in four lifts. 
For example,— supposing the maximum to be 100 Ibs., 
the first lift is half that amount, or 50 Ibs., and the pro- 
portion is preserved, no matter what the aggregate 
amount may be. 

Having lifted according to direction, you will take a 
short rest of, say, three minutes. A certain set of mus- 
cles has beeh aroused, and you are ready for the sec- 
ond. Then comes the added weight ; another set is 
wakened, and you begin to feel the roused blood bound- 
Ing through your veins with added celerity ; then the 
third, and your eyes will sparkle, your cheeks be tinged 
with red, your breath come deep and full, and you will 
find yourself wondering how all this came about, when 
you felt so languid before. Now comes number four ; 
al the muscles in your whole body have been exercised, 
and, from the peculiar effect of the principle involved, 
all the “tired” is taken out. 


‘ 


Drooping shoulders are made straight ; in point of|and Morris. References are made in the whole volume 


fact, it is not possible to take the “lift” daily without|to one hundred and fifty authors, and hence, we can 


becoming erect. Weak backs are made strong, disor- only allude to the more prominent essays in the book. 
dered nerves strengthened, knotty muscles straight-|‘To be appreciated, it must be carefully studied in con- 


ened, and the whole animal organization is renewed.|nection with the original texts. 


We need not allude to 


I will go farther than that, and tell you that menta/| the style of the author, for Mr. Stedman always writes 
strength comes as well, while cobwebs are picked away|with a felicitous choice of words, and a concise and 


from enfeebled brains ! 
ache”— that pest for which the sufferer never obtains 


The many causes of “ Aead-| brilliant turn of language. 


Can we, as teachers, make a profitable use of this 


sympathy commensurate with the suffering,— will be}book in our classes of English Literature? In our 


removed, for when the stomach properly digests its| opinion, it is peculiarly adapted to advanced classes in 


food, the nerves are quieted, the brain rested and|colleges, high schools, literary clubs, etc., as a book 


strengthened, and sleep comes free and natural,— then] of reference. 


In connection with the study of the text 


the various things which make headache will be among|of any standard author, it is always a wise plan to allow 


the things that were! 


members of the class to read various criticisms of the 
I know no better illustration than the taking of ajauthor, studied before the class. While engaged in the 


skein of snarled and tangled yarn, and evenly and reg-| study of the Princess, let some one give Stedman’s crit- 


takes the 4inks out of the human frame. 


ularly pulling it till it is straightened ; just so the “lift” |icism on this poem, followed by pertinent questions 
from pupils and teacher. 


A regular patient daily for two years, and learning|subjects discussed in the “Victorian Poets,” which 


We call attention to a few 


from actual observation its almost inéalculable worth,| would prove interesting if properly presented to an ad- 
I now look upon my own little machine, nestling so} vanced class in Literature : 


cosily in one corner of my parlor, as a priceless treas- 


1. The Victorian Period ; 2. Mrs. Browning’s schol- 


ure, which money couldn’t buy from me unless I could|arship: 3. Estimation of her Genius: 4. Criticism of 


which is a marvel to all my friends. 
In this article I have barely touched upon all that 


replace it with another, for on it I have received a|the Princess: 5. Taine’s Analysis of Tennyson: 6, 


measure of health which was never mine before, and| Morris and Keats: 7. Tom Hood and Dickens: 8. 
Tennyson and Byron: 9. Influence of Science on Poetry. 


Study thoroughly Stedman’s essays in connection 


might be said of the “ Health Lift,” but I hope some-| with other essayists, like Peter Bayne, Professor Mas- 
time soon to send you another, for I consider that the}son, and Swinburne, 


Thus, a practical use can be made 


goon health and dispositions of our teachers, above all,|of the many new books on literary subjects, so common 
are absolutely indispensable to proper and successful] at the present time ; as “ Hours in a Library,” “ Friend- 


teaching. Mary P. CoLpurn. 


Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets:” 
ITS USE IN THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY A. F, BLAISDELL. 


Many of our readers read with pleasure a series of 


charming essays on the later English writers in the|for our literary repasts. 


more recent numbers of Seribner’s, written by the well 
known essayist, and poet, E. C. Stedman. 
has partially rewritten and revised these essays, added 


of side notes, briefly summarizing the text, and pub- 
lished the whole in a neat volume called “ Victorian 


Poets.” Says the author in his preface, “ Although 


cism, it may also be termed an historical review of the 


ship of Books,” “ Library Notes,” “ Bric-a-Brac” series, 
etc. Of course, we cannot get a proper idea of any 


standard author, without a systematic study of the au- 
thor’s text. Essays and criticisms are of value, only so 
far as the student is stimulated by them to study with 
greater zeal, and interest, the text of the author. As 
relishes help us to digest our food, so essays, incidents, 
and literary gossip, serve to give us a keener appetite 
In connection with the formal 
study of English Literature, we hope that this volume 


The author|of elaborate essays, remarkable for their impartiality, 


and critical acumen, may become a standard book of 


a complete and analytical index, together with a series] reference. 


APHORISMS BY HORACE MANN. 
— Soundness of health is preliminary to the highest 


presented as a book of literary and biographical criti- pursuit. 


— Conceptions are neither true nor false, but judg- 


course of British poetry during the present reign.” In| ents are. 


the first chapter, we have a comprehensive and critical 
review of the so-called Victorian Period. 


productions of this prolific age which has been written. 
In speaking of the realistic tendencies of the present}, 
day, the author makes use of the following language, 


which might be open to criticism: “The truth is,” says education,” said Mr. 
Stedman, “that our school-girls and spinsters wander] goa] of can’t,” was the reply, “but there is much more 


— It was the sin of Pharoah to make the children of 


It is certainly [s-ael write composition without ideas—that is, to make 
the ablest and most scholarly summary of the literary|},.¢ks without straw. 


— Mohamet said, “the learned man’s ink, and the 
nartyr’s blood, are equally valuable in the sight of God,” 
— “There is a great deal of cant on the subject of 
“Yes, there may be a great 


down the lanes with Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer},,,,4» 


under their arms, or, if they carry Tennyson, Long- 


— The rich and the poor are but different ventricles 


fellow, and Morris, read them in the light of spectrum] o¢ the same heart of hum anity. 


analysis, or test them by the economies of Mill and 


Bain.” 


and this author is certainly a favorite, for Mr. Stedman 


— A teacher who is attempting to teach without in- 


spiring the pupil with a desire to learn, is hammering 
A chapter devoted to Walter Savage Landor follows, on caid izon. 


— If you can express yourself so as to be perfectly 


says: “In literature, his range is unequaled by Coler-| ,,gerstood in ten words, never use a dozen. 


idge ; in philosophy, history, and art, Goethe is not 


— You need not tell all the truth, but let all you tell 


wiser ; radically a poet, he ranks among the best es- be truth. 


sayists of his time ; and shares this distinction with 
Milton, Coleridge, and Emerson.” 


— Asan apple is not, in any proper sense, an apple 


In succeeding] until it is ripe, so a human being is not in any proper 


chapters, we have essays on Tom Hood, Arnold, Proc-| ..n5¢ a human being, until he is educated. 


ter, a most scholarly and appreciative essay on Mrs. 
Browning, followed by the chapters devoted to Tenny- 
son, and Tennyson and Theocritus compared. 


— A manof worth is like gold ;—never out of fashion. 


— A Brooklyn scholar, embodied in a composition 


The “General Choir” consists of a critical review Of] the statement that “the idea of a devil first came out 
the minor writers of this age, while special criticisms|of Persia, but it didn’t amount to much till after the 


are made of Robert Browning, Rossetti, Swinburne,!discovery of America.” 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


AMONG THE FERNS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


I might have chosen for my subject many larger nat- 
ural orders of plants, many more useful or more showy, 
but I think none more exquisite in structure and devel- 
opment. Humble they are, and destitute of flowers, 
reproducing themselves in a curiously simple manner, 
and having hardly any application in the arts or in 
medicine. It is within a comparatively recent time, say 
fifty or sixty years, that they have attracted the atten- 
tion of the general public. What we may characterize 
as the “fern fever” is of still more modern origin. Its 
development is the result, to a great extent, of the in- 
troduction of Wardian cases. Ferns desire of all things 
a humid atmosphere ; hence, in former times, it was 
next to impossible to cultivate them successfully in- 
doors, where the heat and dust were constantly tending 

parch or choke them. Now, thanks to a simple in- 
vention, anyone can establish a fernery. All that is 
necessary is a bell-glass, with its appropriate dish for 
holding earth. Such cases are within the means of 
almost any one. A still simpler contrivance can be 
made out of a broken bottle—such as chemists use for 
holding acids, and which may be always found about an 
active laboratory ; an earthen-ware pot will do to hold 
the growing ferns. It is well occasionally to lift the 
glass, about half an inch. In this way I have culti- 
vated even some of our wild ferns. In these, due re- 
gard must be had, at least for a while, to the periodic 
intervals of rest. After awhile we will see the croziers 
and “ fiddle-heads” protruding from the earth in every 
direction. 

I have said that ferns crave moisture. As a class 
they do, but some are found, like the widespread and 
familiar brake or bracken ( Pteris aguilina ), growing in 
open woods or pastures, in thickets, or on hillsides. 
As a rule, however, these charming creations are lovers 
of the picturesque. We often find them, as the 4s- 
pidiums, Aspleniums, Woodsias, etc., perched upon rocks 
and inaccessible cliffs, bathed by the spray of the cat- 
aract; again, fringing the streams, or dipping their 
point lace in the water. Sometimes, like splendid 
feathers, they line the margins of the highway. The 
very name of fern is associated with landscape beauty. 
If I am told that a place abounds in ferns, I presume, 
without visiting it, that ravines and waterfalls are 
there, with shady nooks and woods where the thrush 
is hidden. 

While those with which we are here familiar never 
attain any great size, tree-ferns exist in the tropics 
which rival the palms in height and beauty. They are 
sometimes forty feet high. Certain species of Dicksonia 
attain these giant dimensions. One can often see 
these arborescent forms in botanical conservatories, as 
in Cambridge, or still better, in the famous Kew Gar- 
dens in England. But it is not immensity, necessarily, 
that makes beauty. We need not cross the sea to find 
specimens lovely enough to reward our diligence, and 
puzzling enough to tax our patience. For I must re- 
iterate that the proper study of ferns is difficult. It 
requires a good, though simple, microscope with two 
or three lenses, and a stage for dissecting. A pair of 
pincers for holding portions to be examined, a knife, 
and two needles fitted with handles, and a razor for 
making sections of the stem for inspection, are required 
in addition. For our wild ferns, Gray’s “ Manual of the 
Northern States” is all-sufficient. The account therein 
given by Prof. D. C. Eaton is very full and explicit, 
and the student is much assisted by the accompanying 
plates. He should not, however, depend too much on 
the pictures, but learn to observe and take notes for 
himself. The work will be hard at first, but each fail- 
ure only makes the subsequent success more pleasing. 
Every day the pursuit becomes easier, and every plant 
identified fills a blank into which one will not again 


flounder. For the fructification, we would refer to the 
valuable text-book of Sachs. 

One can discover much concerning the ferns with the 
naked eye, but it requires a microscope to reveal the 
delicate veinings and the arrangement of the fruit dots 
by which they are classified. Their fructification is 
peculiar, and they have no essential organs (stamens 
and pistils), nor floral envelopes (calyx and corolla). 
Their leaves, called fronds, are usually raised on a stalk 
(stipe) which rises from a subterranean root-stock. 
These fronds in aestivation uncoil from the top: they 
are circinate. In this condition some of them are eaten, 
especially by children, who will eat anything. Most of 
them bear on the under surface of one kind of frond 
(the fertile one), the so-called fruit-dots or spore-cases, 
which are arranged and open in a great variety of 
ways. Sometimes the spore-cases (sporangia ) collected 
together in these dots (called sor7), have each a stalk 
and acurious sort of watch-spring arrangement for the 
discharge of the spores. These are pretty objects un- 
der a lens, and may be seen with a low power, but the 
spores themselves are very minute. This is the ar- 
rangement with many of the common ferns ; but others, 
also common, like some of the Osmundas, have a sep- 
arate frond for the production of spores, quite different 
in appearance from the other, but in reality merely a 
modification for a desired end. For Nature, when she 
wishes to accomplish a purpose, does not invent a new 
material, but goes to work to apply the old to the 
changed conditions. The cinnamon fern, for instance, 
so common in swamps (the Osmunda cinnamomea), throws 
up a stalk covered with its brown spore-cases, inter- 
mingled with the rich umber scurf which gives it the 
specific name. The Osmunda regalis has a portion of 
a frond so changed. Osmunda Claytoniana fruits near 
the middle of the frond as this unfolds. Onoclea sensi- 
bilis has a separate frond covered with berry-like fruit, 
while the sterile one is broad, coarse, and green. Yet, 
upon examination one easily perceives that the berries 
are formed by the rolling up of the ordinary pinne. 
Indeed, in one variety of this familiar species, the 
sterile fronds bear a few scattered fruit-dots, and still 
appear leaf-like. The Woodwardia angustifolia has one 
frond very much narrowed down and altered in appear- 
ance to bear the fruit, while the sterile remains strik- 
ingly like that of the Onoclea. The Botrychiums, too, 
have a segment of the frond rolled into berry-like or 
grape-like bodies ; hence the name, from a Greek word 
signifying a bunch of grapes. 

Some ferns, like the brakes (Pteris), and the maiden- 
hairs (Adiantum), have the sporangia concealed under 
the folded edge of the frond. For a long time the 
fructification of ferns was considered to be very sim- 
ple, but the researches of Nugelli and others prove 
it to be complex. The process is thus briefly summed 
up. The spores falling upon the damp earth develop a 
leaf-like expansion, which can be easily seen under most 
thriving ferns in conservatories. This is notched at 
one end, and is called the prothallus. “On the lower 
surface of the frothallus,” write Le Maurt and De 
Caisne, “are soon developed small protuberances, usu- 
ally resulting from the superposition of three cells, of 
which the lower acts as a support, and the upper as a 
cover to the middle one ; this latter contains a mucil- 
aginous tissue, the cells of which contain flattened 
threads, coiled in a helix, furnished with a series of nu- 
merous short cilia, accompanied by a small vesicle ; 
these movable bodies have been termed antherozoids, 
and the organ which contains them antheridia.” Later, 
certain rounded organs terminated by a sort of style, 
appear. They are termed archegonia, and contain the 
germ of the new plant. “All the conditions for fertili- 
zation being thus arranged, the antherozoids break the 
wall of the antheridia, drawing after them the mucil- 
aginous vesicles, and escape, executing, by means of 
the ciliatory hairs at one of their extremities, rapid 
movements, which are assisted by the rain or dew, 
which moistens the mucilage expelled with them from 


the mother cell. They thus reach the canal of the 
archegonium, and fertilization is secured ; a small 
cellular mass is then developed in the fertilized arche- 
gonium, which lengthens into an erect axis, on the 
top of which fronds will be developed, and from the 
base, latent roots. The prothallus soon disappears.” 

Some ferns climb, like the well-known and ever lively 
Lygodium palmatum, called in New England the Hart- 
ford vine — because it grows near Hartford in quantity 
—and is protected by law. Other genera root at the tips 
of the fronds, much like the runners of a strawberry 
plant, and thus walk—as it is said. An instance is the 
Camptosorus rhizophyllus. 

Scalariform or ladder-like ducts abound in the stipes 
of ferns ; indeed they may be said to be characteristic 
of the order. They make exceedingly pretty micro- 
scopic objects when properly mounted, as do the scales 
of the stipe. 

One never knows till he becomes interested in a sub- 
ject, how boundless is its field. If he goes out to seek 
ferns, he will find dozens of varieties where it had not 
occured to him before that there was one. If he seeks 
grasses, he will be blind to ferns, and the search for 
flowering plants precludes that full justice should be 
done to any of the lower orders. I have walked with 
an entomologist who was constantly seeing a chrysalis 
or a spider, or some uncanny beetle, where I only per- 
ceived my weeds, until a sudden gymnastic performance 
would attract my attention. A man in pursuit of his 
hobby has special eyes for that breed of horse. 

What right have we to speak of the ferns as of low 
rank? They flourished with the pterodactyl and the 
mammoth zons before the advent of man. ‘There is 
something solemn to me in the conception of those 
primeval forests, so rank and luxuriant, with their 
steaming atmosphere, curious vegetation, and _ still 
more curious inhabitants. On the whole, I prefer mod- 
ern society and a republican form of government, even 
though embarrassed by occasional elections. We 
are indebted to the ferns for our suppy of coal — for 
the gift of which, although accompanied of late by too 
large a proportion of slate, we must record our heartfelt 
gratitude. It used to be supposed, in the days which 
modern thinkers have repudiated, that the Creator im- 
pressed the fern leaves, which we find fossil, upon the 
rocks from the very beginning of time. One can be- 
lieve otherwise now without being beheaded, although 
in some quarters he may still be considered a danger- 
ous man and one who should be locked up. How 
many perils we inoffensive naturalists escape by living 
just when and where we do ! 

I love best those graceful ferns that grow by the wood- 
land streams, the Dicksonia punctilobula, with its exquisite 
outline and pleasing fragrance ; the lady fern (Asp/en- 
ium filix-femina), with its broad and showy fronds, and 
apart from these the rigid tufts of the shield fern (As- 
pidium acrostichoides). This, from its use in winter 
decorations, is often called the Christmas fern, and it 
is well deserving of the popularity it maintains. It is 
ever verdant, even in mid-winter. The Botrychiums 
are curious ferns, before alluded to. They are found 
in autumn, with very short root-stocks and clustered 
roots which “ are full of starch in very minute gran- 
ules.” The frond has a fertile and a barren seg- 
ment. The plants aregcalled “ moonumta,” I believe 
from an old superstition, that the seeds (spores), 
when gathered while the moon was full, rendered the 
bearer invisible. The name Sotrychium is from the 
Greek for a bunch of grapes. Students of mineralogy 
will remember that the same is applied to certain kinds 
of minerals, as, for instance, chalcedony. Here the name 
is applied from the grape-like clusters of the fertile frond. 

In September many of the ferns may be found beau- 
tifully tinted, some with bright yellow, some with tawny 
gold, and a few will be blanched into skeleton leaves by 
the elements, the veins and fruit dots only being picked 
out in brown. Mingled with green ones, already dried 


and pressed, these make exquisite winter decorations, 
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but they are never so lovely as when viewed in their own 
native woods. Often the scene is like fairy-land. 
First, there are the maples, which have taken the hue of 
the summer-sunset ; then, here and there, a ruddy vine 
trailing over some evergreen and flinging out its pen- 
nons to the wind ; while beneath the trees and stretch- 
ing far into the mysterious depths of forest and swamp, 
are seen the brakes or the osmundas changed to bur- 


nished gold. 


LANGUAGE. 


THE CLASSICS. 


The grammars always teach the pupil to go from the 
form to the thought. Thus, we have discussed, for in- 
stance, what the dative case is used to indicate, and 
what the ablative ; what the subjunctive mood may ex- 
press, what the infinitive and the participle. Now while 
all this is well in its place, it seems to me an equally, if 
not a much more important matter to reverse this pro- 
cess, and teach the pupil to go from the ¢hought to the 
form. And this, not at all in the way of formal Latin 
composition, but in his daily work. 

I mean this. Having gained a clear conception, for 
instance of the different causal modifiers, as we find 
them in our own language, let him now ask, How does 
the Latin express this thought? Take the element of 
AUTHOR or AGENT. 

First, what is this element? How do we express it 
in English? How many ways can we express it in 


English? How, now, can we express this same idea in 
Latin? How many different ways can it be done in 
Latin? What methods are preferred in given connec- 
tions? What are poetical constructions for it, if any 


there are ? 

Then, if the pupil is a Greek student likewise, ask 
the same questions with reference to this language. 

As an illustration, I would say toaclass, We will con- 
sider now the logical element of 

AUTHOR or AGENT. 

Definition: This element expresses a self-acting 
power or force, by which anything is accomplished ; as, 
“Struck dy Fohn.” “Torn dy a bear.” 


English Construction. It may be expressed,— 

1. By a simgle word, as, “This was divinely accom- 
plished” this was done deity). 

2. By a Phrase or Adjunct. Here the proposition dy 
is commonly used, as, “ Conquered dy Caesar.” 

The word @f was common formerly, and is now occa- 
sionally used : “ Seen of Cephas.” “Known and read 
of all men.” 

“ Received of the most pious Edward.”—Shaks. 

The preposition Zo is used with a few verbs. “‘ This 
was known fo me” (i. e. by me). “This seemed best ¢o 
him” (i. ¢. was seen best 4y him). This construction 
corresponds to the Latin and Greek Dative of Agent. 

When an idea of association is involved, with and 
among are used, “This was well understood with the 
majority.” “Tt was well-known among all the citizens.” 

Bya Clause. This is always a relative-clause. “It 
can be done 4y whoever will undertake the matter.” 

4. By an Adjective Modifier,— 

(1). An Adjective proper. “Angelic power (?. ¢. power 
exerted dy angels). ‘Human \abor” (i. é. labor per- 
formed by men). So, ‘Parental care,” “Royal benefac- 
tions,” ete. 

(2). A Possessive. The enemy’s march (i. ¢. march dy 
the enemy). My \abor (i.e. labor performed by me). A 
parent’s care (i. e. care exercised by a parent). 

(3). An Adjective Phrase. The rage of Achilles (i. ¢. 
exhibited by Achilles), The deeds of men (i.e. per- 
formed by men). Now how is this element expressed 
in Latin and in Greek ? Of this next time. 


— The “lower orders” are those who do nothing for 
the good of mankind. —Horace Mann. 


Notesi:and Correspondence. 


The!Bible in Schools.—A Suggestion. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 
The vexed question of the Bible in our public schools must 


use in common schools of a book to which a considerable class of 


of toleration for all. Itis but attempting to re-enact here the re- 
ligious despotism of other lands, which our government was spe- 
cially framed to avoid. 

In attempting to suggest a method for harmonizing on a reason- 
able basis the conflicting views of opposing parties on this ques- 
tion, it is assumed— 

1. That no judicious teacher considers a// parts of the Bible as 
equally suitable for lessons inthe public school. We have known, 
indeed, of teachers who would commence with Genesis and read 
on in regular course to the end of Revelations; but it is safe to 
say that no properly qualified teacher does that in this day. Sedec- 
tions are made, more or less appropriate, of course, dependent on 
the wisdom of the one who selects. 

2. There are portions of the Bible to which no right-minded 
citizens, whether Roman Catholic, Jew, Infidel, Buddhist, or Spir- 
itualist, can object. That is to say, there are passages inculcating 
the universally acknowledged duties of truthfulness, honesty, use- 
ful industry, frugality, self-control, respect for parents, fitting be- 
havior towards all, purity of speech, and chastity of conduct, 
kindness to the needy, and good-will to all. These moralities, as 
THE NEW-ENGLAND has recently urged, should be taught in every 
school. Besides, it is believed that the number is very small who 
would seriously object to judicious selections expressive of vener- 
ation, worship, gratitude, and trust towards the Universal Father ; 
in other words, lessons inculcating general piety. 

Now, why may not a small book of brief lessons on these topics, 
selected from the Bible, be prepared specially for use in public 
schools? Of course, the work would require to be done with 
much care and good judgment to render it generally acceptable. 
Nothing reasonably offensive to any class should be introduced. 
It is customary now, where the reading of the Bible is either re- 
quired or permitted in schools, to prescribe that it shall be done 
strictly “ without note or comment,” as a safeguard against sec- 
tarian inculcation; and so rigidly is this rule construed in some 
places that not even a word in explanation of unintelligible terms 
or phrases is allowed. Hence, often, especially in primary schools, 
the book might as well be read in the original Greek or Hebrew, 
so far as conveying any useful ideas to the pupil is concerned. If, 
however, only proper selections were presented, there could be no 
objection to such explanation (or improved translation) as would 
render the lessons intelligible to children. 

Might not a committee or commission of representative persons 
from the several sects and classes interested, sufficiently liberal 
and fair-minded for the purpose, be appointed by the proper au- 
thorities in some of our large cities, to prepare or decide upon 
such a book of selections as above indicated ? 

If this were done, and the work well done, in one of our leading 
educational centers, as Boston, New York, Cincinnati, or some 
other, the example would no doubt be followed elsewhere, or the 
same book be adopted, and in time come into general use. 

In this way it seems practicable to preserve to our schools such 
parts of the Bible as are suitable for use in them, and at the same 


time guard against the introduction of sectarian or otherwise ob- 
jectionable ideas by injudicious teachers. Unless something like 
this can be done, then it seems clear that no use of the Bible as a 
text-book in our public schools can in fairness be insisted on. 

AN EX-SUPERINTENDENT. 


An Address for Criticism. 


To the Editor of The New-England : 


members to read it for him. Each member read a paragraph, 
which was criticised before another was read. Perhaps the ad- 
dress may serve a good purpose, if read and criticised before 


other similar clubs, N. T. T. 


Members of the Critic Club :—I rise to speak of the rise and fall 
of those who deny that a bouquet with the dessert is indisputably a 
deficit which makes one’s finances irrational in culinary allopathy 
at the depot. 

It is better to let your italicised vehemence be due, and true, 
and simultaneous ; for the cerement is irrefragable proof that you 
will enervate Antiochus, Matthew, Uranus, Terpsichore, and 
Niobe. You should not even destroy a gladiolus, nor in your va- 
garies offend your coadjutors with your squalor and subtilty. : 
But you say you won’t do it. Then you are not exemplary in- 
dices of hymeneal allies. Desist from such deshabille, or you 
will not be worth a groat, or be able to sit on a divan, or have a 
recess to which you can retire. Such a dynasty is an ephemeral 
epizootic epoch, which will acclimate you at the equinox. 


That elegiacal egotist enamels her face with white chalk as a 
burlesque, and not for etiquette. Whether an angel or angelic, 
Ae is exquisite in chastening his specious and despicable love for a 
cupola and a mistletoe beneath a swarthy exterior. 


sentences : 


lowing: ‘I have my book, you have yours’. 
is not a pronoun in the possessive case, as given in most gram- 
mars; but is a possessive pronoun in the objective case. 


th a great deal to me. 
‘The following address was written by the president of our won . tis , ; 
Critic Club. As he complained of weak eyes, he requested the | similar article on the use of “as.” There is no word in the lan- 


He should offer no fulsome, fetid, or funereal gibberish, nor 


sooner or later be met in all our communities, and the more liberal | show any fragile heroism; but, like a feline animal, be cast into 
and fair and equitable the spirit in which it is met, the less trouble | the fluviatile waters of the nomads, or be sent to the oasis of the 
will it give. Surely no person who has any conception of what| behemoth. All these things, like anchovies, should be ignoble, 
fairness means can regard it as just and equitable for one portion | impotent, and imbecile, and be avoided by all opponents in extem- 
of the community, even though it be the majority, to compel the | pore speaking and quotations, 


It is lamentable to witness the languor of the matronly ladies, 


those who are taxed to support the schools are conscientiously op-| who care nothing for correct pronunciation. Be not, then, sacri- 
posed. Thus to force our religious preferences upon others, or | legious, nor employ intercalary raillery in your reconnoisance of 
the children of others, is utterly inconsistent with American ideas | an exorcist. 


A gue warranto should be obligatory, and peremptorily have 


the precedence. Avoid obesity, and let your finale be an a/legro. 
Be ingenuous, but not insidious; irate, but inexorable. 
garrote, gallows, and a fuchsia, but use edible diluents during the 
centenary year. 


Avoid the 


During the subsidence, be an aspirant for what is supererogatory. 


Also be robust and rotund; a repertory of resources, but not a re- 
cusant. You can then ride your own Pegasus, be a worthy mem- 
ber of the Critic Club, and have a notable statue on a firm obovate 
pedestal, made of prolix gherkins on the frontier. 


When in court never say plead, or pled, for pleaded, and give 
the correct accent on Delilah, Zipporah, Bethpage, Parmenas, 
Aquila, and sabachthani. 

I will close my address for a recess, by requesting you all to 
pronounce in concert the word, ‘ hydrometeorologically.’ 

Note froma New Jersey Educator. 

70 the Editor of The New-England : 


Permit me to congratulate you on the publication of by far the 
best educational journal I have ever seen, and I think I may safely 
add, ever published in this country. ‘Though I am “aid upon the 
shelf,” for the present, so far as active school work is concerned, 
yet it affords me immense satisfaction to peruse your columns 
from week to week, and note the “ feasts of fat things” provided 
for those who are bearing the heat aud burden of the day. I 
hail with especial joy the announcement in your last of the ab- 
sorption of the Aindergarten Messenger, and the addition of its 
most capable editor to your corps. I believe that in a wider 
knowledge and adoption of kindergarten methods lies a boon for 
the little ones, and their parents as well, over which angels may 
well rejoice. 

I hope to see that department of the JoURNAL which treats of 
methods always well filled. Teachers who are gifted with powers 
of invention, a ready ingenuity in devising ways and means to 
reach and interest all classes of minds in different topics of study, 
and of overcoming the difficulties that arise in the young teacher’s 
path — should generously contribute to the aid of those not so 
fortunate, and the latter are by far the larger class. 

Yours, with esteem, A. E. NEwron. 

Ancoria, N. F., Dec. 15, 1875. 

Suggestions. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 
Will some one, through the columns of the JOURNAL, define for 


me the subject of a sentence, which will apply to the following 


John has come home. 

John, come home. 

John, will you come home? 

In an article in the JouRNAL of December 4th was the follow- 


ing :—“ Will some one inform me, through the JOURNAL, how the 
pronoun ‘ yours’ would be disposed of in a sentence like the fol- 


.” Yours, in that case, 


Bath, Me., Dec. 7, 1875. TEACHER. 


To the Editor of The New-England : 


Allow me to say that the articles on language, and especially 


those showing the peculiar use of “ haz,” “ it,” “what,” have been 


I wish Professor Greene would write a 


guage that is more difficult to understand in every construction 
than as. The problems and solutions in the Mathematical depart- 
ment reach above the understanding of the mass of teachers, but 
the Language department has been down to the level of all. 
Your whole paper is wholesome, instructive, agreeable reading. 
lf to the Entertainment department more of e/ocution was added, 
it might improve it for some, among whom is S. A. P. 


To the Editor of The New-England: 
Could you procure a set of questions on the first few lines of 
“Caesar,” or Virgil’s Aineid, from some of our best classical 
teachers, to show those of us who cannot visit our leading schools, 
their method of conducting a recitation? 

V. F. LANG, 


Very truly yours, 

West Brattleboro, Vt., Dec. 13, 1875. (Prin. of Academy.) 
— I wish teachers would describe, in the columns of the Jour- 
NAL, the best practical methods of teaching Greek and Latin com- 
position, and getting classes interested in it. 


er J. H. DILLINGHAM, 
Haverford College, Penn., Dec. 20, 1875. 
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Boston, Mass., Jan. 1, 1876. 


With this number, Miss ELIZABETH PEABODY assumes 
the Kindergarten Department of this paper. She will 
edit one page weekly, thus furnishing to our readers the 
most valuable contributions, American and Foreign, in 
this grade of training, in amount equal to three hum 
dred and fifty pages of a 12mo book; and this is secured 
to our readers withont additional cost to them. The sub- 
scribers to the “ Kindergarten Messenger” will receive 
our paper by the transfer of Miss Peabody’s lists to us, 
and we make the same offer of membership in our Art- 
Union, to each of these, as to our old subscribers. To 
all subscribers of the “ Kindergarten” who shall send us 
three dollars, our subscription price, on or before February 
1, 1876. we will send THs NeEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
Epucation for one year, and the portrait of Horace 
Mann or Emma Willard. Special notice at the head 
of the Kindergarten Department. 

in answer to many correspondents, we reply that we 
shall send either of our portraits for each new subscriber 
sent tous. A person sending us one or more new names, 
with the money for his own and the new subscriptions, 
will receive as many portraits as there are new subscrib- 
ers, with his own added. 


WE have made arrangements with Mrs. G. N. Board- 
man, a most successful teacher of music, and an author 
of school music, to furnish the readers of THE NeEw- 
ENGLAND with one page, monthly, of practical exercises 
and instruction in music, original songs and words, for 
all grades of schools. The attention which is now 
given to vocal music, as a science as well as an art, 
seems to demand a more full recognition of its place 
and work in THe New-ENGLAND, and the exercises and 
music will be made of the most practical value to teach- 
ers and schools. The first issue will be made Jan. 9. 


WE have been induced, for various considerations, to 
continue our offer to subscribers to obtain the por- 
traits of Horace Mann and Emma Willard, until Feb. 
1, 1876. The chief reason for doing so is an unavoid- 
able delay in the production of the portraits, and in 
the consequent lateness of delivery of them. This 
change of time will work no injury to those who have 
so largely and generously renewed their subscriptions 
prior to Jan. 1,—but will the rather prove a benefit, 
affording an opportunity for our friends to send us new 
names, and thus obtain the other portraits. One _ por- 
trait will be sent for each new subscriber. A word for 
THe New-Encanp, will prove to be the word fitly 
spoken. 


Is7s6. 


— 


NEW-YEAR’S GREETINGS 


FROM 


The New- England 


TO ALL ITS 


PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 


A twelve-month has passed since our first issue. 
What was begun in hope has been carried through its 
trial year with patient labor, and so far as generous sup- 
port goes, with a just measure of success. Friends 
have come to our aid from all quarters, and in every 
State and Territory we have witnesses to our attempts 


|to make a profitabie paper, which should honor the 


teachers’ calling. It is no longer an experiment, but a 
fact, that a strong educational paper in the service of 
educators will be sustainec. Our work has been tenta- 
tative. To learn the wants of the mass of teachers, 
and then to satisfy them, has been our constant aim, 
not, however, at the sacrifice of personal opinion or of 
well established principles of action. A review of the 
path editorial, as well as the path personal, reveals mis- 
takes in the midst of our best plans, and follies in the 
company of our wisest thoughts. But as priest and 
people alike sought the sacrificial altar in annual con- 
fession and expiation, so teacher and taught will alike 
find the past filled with its triumphs and its defeats, its 
hours of weakness and of supreme strength. 

One of our first articles was entitled, “ True Teach- 
ing the Answer to a Conscious Want.” We believe 
that true editing should follow the same law, not, how- 
ever, in subserviency to popular opinion or to the dicta 
of sects, creeds, or schools, but to the true needs of so- 
ciety and the best interests of humanity. To the great 
body of our fellow-workers, who, with us, are lifting 
away at the great social and educational obstacles of 
the day, we bid hail and God-speed as we meet at the 
New Year’s goal. It is a place and an hour for a new, 
fresh start, and a lively impulse springs from the soul 
of every new endeavor and every well matured purpose. 
On the ruins of a dead past we will strive together to 
build a living present. Our poet well instructs us when 


he says: 


“ All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we may ascend ; 
Nor deem the irrevocable past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last, 
To something nobler we attain.” 


WE judge that the recent election of the new school 
board has settled the controversy about Drawing in the 
public schools of Boston. In view of that election, 
those hostile to Drawing must see that it is useless fur- 
ther to oppose. There is to be no backward step. 
Prior to the election, there were intimations from sun- 
dry sources, that Drawing was one of the things which 
would receive the earliest attention of the board. That 
aggressive study, we were told, would be greatly re- 
strained, if not abolished, and its particular supporters 
would be requested to march to the rear. But what 
does the election indicate? Of the twenty-four mem- 
bers composing the new board, the three who received 
the largest vote being indeed almost unanimously 
elected, and for three years were members of the old 
board, and the very staunchest supporters of Drawing. 
One, Mr. Charles C. Perkins, was placed upon the old 
board because of his great knowledge of art, and of 
the best way to teach it. For the same reasons he was 
made chairman of the committee on Drawing, and so 
he may be said to be more responsible than any one 
else for the instruction in Drawing which is now given 
in the public schools of Boston. Indeed, there are no 
indications that the new board will vacillate or weaken 
in their treatment of Drawing ; the signs are decidedly 


of an opposite complexion. 


THE system of free high schools, which has sprung 
up all over our land, has supplanted, in a large measure, 
the academies, and endowed secondary schools which 
previously existed. Under town and city management, 
the courses of study have been modified to meet the 
wants of business, and the demands of a graded sys- 
tem. The result has been to make classical study 
more general than heretofore ; but the quality of the 
scholarship has been degraded to the popular cry, 
“Give the people a practical education.” 


In cities, as a general rule, the standard of classical 
education has been maintained, and the degrees of ex- 
cellence in scholarship of the graduates, compare favor- 
ably with the acquisitions of students from endowed 
academies and private schools. Two reasons are suffi- 
cient to account for a lowering of the standard of clas- 
sical instruction in public high schools, One is, that 
the number of teachers is too few for the best work in 
this class of schools. Another is, that each teacher 
has a large number of studies to teach, and hence can 
neither devote sufficient time for self-preparation for 
teaching each branch, neither has he the time in the 
wide curriculum of studies to secure great proficiency 
among his pupils in the classics, as a distinct depart- 
ment of study. Another reason might be stated to be 
the popular demand to drop the ancient languages from 
courses of study, because only a small portion of the 
people enjoy the personal benefits of the instruction, 
for the support of which the whole people are taxed. 
These, and other influences, among which is the mani- 
fest incompetency of many classical instructors in sec- 
ondary schools, tend to degrade the standard of in- 
struction in Latin and Greek, and lead to a demand for 
special schools of a higher order, to fit boys and girls 
for college. The examinations for admission to col- 
lege, are the best tests of the comparative value of 
different schools in reaching certain grades of excel- 
lence. The testimony of college presidents, then, as to 
the value of public and private schools as feeders to 
the university and the college, is of great value. One 
of these, President Eliot, of Cambridge, has recently 
spoken in a letter, addressed to Mr. White, and read 
at the dedication of the Brooks School, Cleveland, O. 
He says: “The great educational need of the West, 
and of the whole country indeed, is good’ schools ex- 
clusively devoted to fitting boys thoroughly for colleges 
of high standard. The public high schools have a 
different function, and the work of fitting a small pro- 
portion of their pupils for college, interferes with the 
discharge of their very important. legitimate function. 
Endowed schools, managed by private corporations, 
receiving boys of ten or twelve years, and keeping them 
until they are seventeen or eighteen years old, are more 
needed in this country than any other class of educa- 
tional institutions, unless it be girls’ schools of the 
same sort. It would be clear gain if nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the so-called colleges and universities could be 
converted into such secondary schools, for a vigorous 
school, doing its appropriate work with thoroughness, 
is a much more useful institution than a lame college. 
I believe, in short, that the work which you have the 
privilege of devoting yourself to in Cleveland, is pre- 
cisely the work which most needs to be done in the 
West, and I have always thought that the institutions 
of the secondary education called for as much ability, 
skill, and devotion as those of the superior. You, I 
am sure, are willing to spend and be spent in that ser- 
vice, and I anticipate for your friends and supporters 
in Cleveland, the happiness of seeing a thorough, in- 
dependent and enduring school grow up under your 
care.” 

We fully agree with President Eliot that a great re- 
form is demanded in the instruction in our secondary 
schools, and that our colleges can never perform their 
appropriate work of higher instruction, until a change 
is effected. When, and how the advance shall be made, 
is the question of the day ; and, still further, which of 


the twenty Eastern colleges shall be the favored insti- 
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tution to enjoy the tributes of the other nineteen, as 
secondary schools ? 


Tue Rhode Island Medical Society has taken the 
subject of school hygiene under discussion, and at its 
meeting in Woonsocket recently, received the report 
of a special committee on that subject. The committee 
frankly admit the difficulties which meet them at the 
outset: namely, the want of a thorough observation of 
the phenomena of school life ; and, secondly, the com- 
plex relations of school and home life, by reason of 
which, one result in school may be traceable to a cause 
at home, and vice versa. No conclusions should be 
adopted, unless they are based upon well established 
facts. The physical culture which is needful to develop 
mental power, implies not only muscular exercise, but 
favorable conditions in the school room, as to warmth, 
light, seats, desks, and pure air. Some acute diseases 
doubtless result from irregularities in degree of heat, or 
a too constantly low temperature at some points. De- 
fective seats may have induced spinal curvature, and 
perhaps some forms of centric disorder. With desks 
too forward and low, some cardiac, hepatic, or gastric 
development may have arisen. Imperfect lighting by 
which strabismus, myopia, amaurosis and other forms 
of defective vision may be induced, can be completely 
remedied. The most faulty condition of the school 
room, more injurious than all others combined, is the 
lack of ventilation. “No more effectual process of 
slow poisoning can be devised, than confining numbers 
in unventilated rooms, especially when anthracite is 
used for fuel, in cast-iron stoves.” Cerebral and spinal 
disorders may arise indirectly from impure air, instead 
of over-study. The committee believe the cases of 
nervous diseases resulting from over-study by those 
who enter school in good health, to be not more than 
three in one hundred. This proves that sharp, pro- 
longed mental effort is well borne by healthy children, 
and that normal activity of the brain is helpful to the 
best health of individuals. After giving the per cental 
of various forms of disease attributed to over-mental 
exertion, the report claims that it is but a meagre show- 
ing for the opponents of severe study. The committee 
do not wish to be understood as sanctioning close and 
long-continued study; on the other hand it is their 
opinion that fewer hours of study, and a less number of 
branches of study at one time than most schools now 
require, would be to the advantage of the pupil. Not 
because hard study is unhealthful to healthy children, 
but because so many children are in school who go 
there with a physical status below the normal standard 
of health, The committee do not think the school- 
rooms as now found throughout the State promotive of 
health. As respects air, a school of forty-eight pupils 
should have a room at least thirty by forty feet, with 
twelve-foot posts. This would give each scholar an 
average of three hundred cubic feet of air space, and 
twenty-five square feet of floor space. Large and high 
buildings have been erected for schools, in order to 
save the cost of land, and for convenience in control- 
ling large numbers ; but proper lighting and ventilation 
cannot be so well secured as in smaller buildings. 
There is also a degree of unhealthful excitement from 
daily contact with acrowd. It is not certain that broad 
and lofty structures are most economical. The re- 
searches of pathologists have made it probable that 
germs and minute spores, floating in the air for long 
periods or at rest, play an important part in the pro- 
duction of disease. In this way long-occupied build- 
ings may become storehouses of disease, every nook 
and cranny the resting place of germs, the wood-work 
and paper the ready absorbents of the putrifying ex- 
halations of the body. 

The summary of this able report, presented by Dr. 
Charles H. Fisher, a prominent member of the State 
Board of Education, is found in the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted by the Society ; 

First—Injury to pupils at school is mainly due to de- 


ficient ventilation, unequal heating, long confinement to 
one, often abnormal position, and mental excitement, 
not necessarily connected with effectual study. 

_ Second—Two short sessions daily are better than a 
single long one. 

Third—In sessions of three hours, at least two re- 
cesses should be allowed, one of them to be devoted to 
light gymnastics, 

Fourth—Study at home should not be required of 
pupils under twelve years of age, nor of older ones ex- 
cept under judicious limitations. 

Fifth—The half-time system is desirable in localities 
where the children are engaged in steady industrial 
occupations. 


A Berlin school journal in an article on Training up 
to Obedience, deals with the respect due from children 
to their parents and to their superiors, especially teach- 
ers, employers, and elders; but it declares that the 
elementary school teachers as a class, can scarcely 
command respect and obedience, on the ground that 
their qualifications are so Jow, their social stations so 
inferior, and their education so one-sided. American 
teachers are hardly prepared for such a lesson from 
the Germans, while they will recognize the philosophy 
of the principle which is set forth. Culture in the 
teacher, begets a love for the same in the pupil, and 
he whose character and attainments are worthy of re- 
spect, will never fail to receive it from children. 


CLASSICAL scholars have lost an able author, and an 
astute advocate of Latin scholarship, in the death of 
Prof. T. Hewitt Key, of London, who leaves unfinished 
a Latin Dictionary. Like Mr. George Long, Mr. Key 
was for some time professor in the University of Vir- 
ginia. Since 1827 he has held a chair in London 
University, first of Latin, and from 1841 that of Com- 


point. 
Latin Grammar. 


who have done solid work in classical] literature. 


Our Musical Department. 


at our command in Boston. The best evidence will appear in the 
musical columns, but as an introduction of the editor to our readers 
we present a few testimonials from many of Mrs. Bordman’s quali- 
fications for this work : 
Boston, Nov. 27, 1875. 
Dear Sir :—I most cordially recommend Mrs. G. N. Bordman as a contribu- 
tor to your paper, believing that any plans for the benefit of schools she may sug- 
gest will have pleasing and satisfactory results. Cuarces A, Wuirsr, 
Composer, Music Publisher, etc., 298 Washington street, Boston. 
MELEOosE, Nov. 27, 1875. 
Dear Sir :—\ cheerfully coincide with all that may be said in Mrs. Bordman’s 
favor as a musical mstructor. 
In our community she is known as a successful, enthusiastic, and indystrious 
I am, very truly, Gerorce F. Stone, 
Chairman of School Committee, Melrose, Mass. 


teacher of music. 


MALDEN, Sept. 23, 1875. 

Mrs. G. N. Bordman is well known to me as an accomplished pianist and very 
successful teacher. In the Melrose Public Schools she has shown distinguished 
ability, and I do not hesitate to warmly commend her, and her method, to those 
in need of an excellent teacher. Gro. W. CopeLanp, 

Chairman of Malden School Committee. 
Me ross, Nov. 30, 1875. 

I have long known Mrs. G. N. Bordman personally, and as a teacher of music 
in our public schools. I most cordially recommend her as a worthy lady and an 
eminently successful teacher. Dan. W. Goocn, 

Former Representative in Congress, and now Pension Agent. 
Boston, Dec., 1875. 

Dear Sir :—I do not think Mrs. Georgie Bordman needs any recommendation. 
I feel perfect confidence that she will ably accomplish anything she may choose 
to undertake. Eucene 

Mevxoss, Dec., 1875. 

We, the undersigned, teachers in the public schools of Melrose, most cordially 
recommend Mrs. G. N. Bordman as an earnest, thorough, and competent teacher 
of music, believing that any plans she may suggest or adopt will be a help to 
schools where music is not taught by a teacher hired for that special branch of 
instruction : Mr. G. A. Wuirman, Principal of High School. 
Miss M. L. Cuarces, First Asst. a 
Miss E. A. J. BuGpes, Second Asst. be 
Henry F. Woopman, First Grammar School. 


Miss L. W. Bispee, Second 
J. M. Porter, Third 4 
Emma M. Carts, Centre 


Curisting Emerson, Centre Intermediate. 
Lypta MenpuM, Green street Mixed. 

M. Emma Norris, Vinton st. Intermediate. 
Etta W. Livermors, Vinton st. Primary. 
L. P. ARNoLD, Lynde street Intermediate. 


M. M. Griman, Lynde street Primary. 
Saran E. Pratt, Centre Primary. 


parative Philology: which latter was not his strongest 
He has published little besides his well-known 
As a critic, he is entitled to an hon- 
orable place among the comparatively few Englishmen 


In our new department we have aimed to secure the best talent 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Students’ Work at the Exposition, 1876. 

(Concluded from last week.] 
DRAWING AND PENMANSHIP.—AII exhibitions in drawing and 
penmanship shall be stamped or otherwise plainly marked as en- 
tered for exhibition in Class I, II, or III, as the case may be, and 
the preparation and display of the same shall be governed by all 
the rules for the respective classes, and in addition thereto by the 
following : 
SPECIAL RULES FOR PENMANSHIP. — Specimens in penman- 
ship shall be written on paper of the ordinary size of the writing 
books commonly used in the schools, and shall consist of not 
less than eight or ten lines of poetry or prose, the selection to be 
announced only at the time of writing. (See Rule 3.) No writ- 
ten copy shall be permitted, either on the blackboard or else- 
where in sight of the pupil, at the time of writing. Not more 
than two hours shall be given to the writing of such a specimen 
after the matter to be written is placed before the pupil. 
SprciAL RuLES FOR LABELING DRAWINGS. — The labels are 
the underscored words, and they are to be used to designate draw- 
ings according to the explanations annexed. In the drawing of 
problems, the thing required shall be‘written out in the pupil’s own 
handwriting, on the same sheet and side of the sheet with the 
drawing. 
From Fiat Copy.—Free Hand. —Drawings from flat copy 
without the use of a rule, straight edge, or measure of any kind 
at any step of the work. Semi-Free Hand, Case 1. — Drawings 
from flat copies in which the construction lines were made with a 
rule, or points were located by the aid of rule or measure. Case 
2. — Drawings made on paper having construction lines or points 
either made in or pointed on the paper. /nstrumental. — Draw- 
ings of machines, geometrical or architectural problems, or any 
kind of drawings made from flat copy, and in which the usual 
mechanical appliances have been made use of. 
From Dicration.—Free Hand. — Drawing made entirely free 
hand, line by line or part by part, at dictation of the teacher, no rule 
or measure of any kind being allowed. Semi-Free Hand.—Draw- 
ings in which distances were measured, or construction points 
were located, but otherwise free hand. /nstrumental.—Drawings 
in which the rule and measure were freely used. 

Memory. — Free Hand. — Drawings made entirely free hand. 
Semi-Free Hand.—Drawings in which construction lines only were 
made, or construction points were located with the rule or by 
measure. /nstrumental. — Drawings from memory with the free 
use of mechanical aids. 

MECHANICAL. — Zhe Solution af Problems.—Whether geomet- 
rical, in mechanical contrivance or architectural arrangement, either 
from the object or to satisfy given conditions or dimensions, or 
both, wrought out by the pupils, in the execution of which the 
usual mathematical principles and mechanical appliances are made 
use of. 

Oxsyect Drawinc. — From the object without the use of van- 
ishing points, horizon lines, or projections. From objects in alto- 
relief, as above. From objects in demi-relief. From objects in 
bas-relief. 

OpyecT DRAWING FROM DICTATION.—The teacher stating the 
position in which the object is supposed to be, the pupil makes the 
drawing without seeing the object in that position. 

PERSPECTIVE. — Drawing of problems made by mathematical 
perspective. Drawings from the object with the use of mathe- 
matical perspective. Drawings made with the use of elementary 
perspective, either as a solution of a problem or from the object. 
DeEsIGNs (FREE HAND, SEMI-FREE HAND, OR INSTRUMENTAL) 
—Entirely Original.—Designs made from natural objects, in which 
the particular natural objects from which they are taken are man- 
ifest. Original Combinations. — Designs made up of elements 
taken from other designs and recombined, making new arrange- 
ments. Original with Given Elements.—Designs in which given el- 
ements are combined, the plan and arrangement being the pupil’s. 
Elements and Arrangements Given. — Designs in which the ele- 
ments and arrangement of the elements are given by the teacher. 


MAINE. 
Superintendent Johnson has issued a circular inviting Maine 
instructors to cooperate with the committee appointed by the 
Maine Educational Association at its recent session in Augusta, 
on the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. The executive 
committee are Warren Johnson of Augusta, Mrs. Dickerson of 
Belfast, Thomas Tash of Lewiston, Ephraim Hunt of Portland, 
Mrs. C. F. Allen of Orono, Mrs. J. H. Hanson of Waterville. 
The State will provide cabinets, which the various schools are re- 
quested to fill with drawings, samples of penmanship, examination 
papers, compositions, and all kinds of graphic representations, 
courses of study, methods of instruction, plans for warming 
lighting, and ventilating schoolrooms, hygienic regulations, etc. 
It is desired that some of these cabinets be filled up and forward- 
ed to Augusta as early as the first of February, for exhibition to 
members of the legislature. Pictures or photographs, and plans 


of school buildings, public and private, are desired, with brief de- 
scriptions, and photographs of schools in session, of teachers and 
educators, with brief biographical notes, in portfolios or albums. 
A historical sketch of the public schools of Maine will be prepared 
by the State Superintendent, and similar sketches are wanted from 
the school officers of the cities and towns exhibiting, and from the 
principals and presidents of seminaries and colleges in the State. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fart River, Mass. 


DECLAMATION. 
(From Webster's Address on Centennial Birthday of Washington, Feb. 22, 1832.) 


I rise, gentlemen, to propose to you the name of that great man 
in commemoration of whose birth, and in honor of whose charac- 
ter and services, we are here assembled. That name was of power 
to rally a nation, in the hour of thick-thronging public disasters 
and calamities; that name shone, amid the storm of war, a beacon 
light, to cheer and guide the country’s friends; it flamed, too, like 
a meteor, to repel her foes. That name, in the days of peace, 
was a loadstone, attracting to itself a whole people’s confidence, a 
whole people’s love, and the whole world’s respect. That name, 
descending with all time, spreading over the whole earth, and ut- 
tered in all the languages belonging to the tribes and races of men, 
will forever be pronounced with affectionate gratitude by every 
one in whose breast there shall arise an aspiration for human 
rights and human liberty. Gentlemen, we are at the point of a 
century from the birth of Washington ; and what a century it has 
been! Washington stands at the commencement of a new era, as 
well as at the head of a New World. A century from the birth of 
Washington has changed the world. The country of Washington 
has been the theatre on which a great part of that change has been 
wrought; and Washington himself a principal agent by which 
it has been accomplished. His age and his country are equally 
full of wonders, and of both he is the chief. Let us trust, in the 
century which is now commenced, to the influence of Washington’s 
example. Let us hope that that fear of Heaven which expels 
all other fear, and that regard to duty which transcends all other re- 
gard, may influence public men and private citizens, and lead our 
country still onward in her happy career. A hundred years hence 
other disciples of Washington will celebrate his birth with no less 
of sincere admiration than we now commemorate it. When they 
shall meet, as we now meet, to do themselves and him that honor, 
so surely as they shal] see the blue summits of his native mountains 
rise in the horizon, so surely as they shall behold the river on 
whose banks he rests, still flowing on toward the sea, so surely 
may they see, as we now see, the flag of the Union floating on the 
top of the Capitol, and then, as now, may the sun in his course 
visit no land more free, more happy, more lovely, than this our 
own country. 


BIRTH-DAY BELLS. 
(Recitation for Washington’s Birth-Day.) 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Single Recitation.—When the white-sailed ships are going 
Downward to the bay, 
Where Potomac’s stream is flowing 
On its seaward way, 
By Mount Vernon’s willows, telling 
Of our hero’s grave, 
Bell-tones, morn and nigit are swelling 
O’er Potomac’s wave. 
Jn Concert.—Tolling! tolling! with a sweet, sad knell ; 
Ever, gotng by Mount Vernon, 
Rings the passing bell! 


Single Recitation.—But to-day, our Country’s Father, 
On the land or sea, 
Where thy sons and daughters gather, 
Glad we think of thee! 
Joyful songs this hour are ringing, 
Day when thou wast born,— 
Songs of grateful children singing 
Of thy birthday morn ! 
Jn Concert.—Ringing! ringing! let glad echoes tell 
Ships that this day pass Mount Vernon, 
Ring the Birthday bell! 


WASHINGTON. 
(Acting Charade, with Tableau.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


DELINEATOR.—Our subject is a historic name. The FIRST SCENE 
uses up one syllable; the SECOND, one syllable ; the THIRD, the 
whole name. 


Scene I.—WasnHinc A /farlor, with several ladies seated. 
Enter BRIDGET, a washerwoman. 


Bridget.—| called to see can I washing get, if any lady knows. 

First Lady. — The Cooperative Laundry does the washing of our 
clothes. 

Bridget.—Could ye ask me a chance at washing then? I rub and 
scrub so clean. 

Second L.— No, for they do the rubbing with Excelsior Washing- 
machine. 

Bridget.— And could ye get me the chance, I’d do the rinsing right. 

Third L.— They use the Rotary Rinser; it makes the clothes so 
white. 


Fourth L.—They use the Patent Wringer to take the moisture out. 
Bridget. (Turning togo).—Indade! an’ I’m like a cratur 

I once saw at the theater! 

A big, black, murtherin’ fellow, 

An’ his name was Misther Othello! 

An’ I feel jist like him—all forlorn— 

For, alas! me “ occupation’s gone !” 

An’ it went widout givin’ me warning ! 

That’s the worst of it all ! good morning ! 

(Curtain falls.) 


Scene IIl.—Ton. A parlor, with a table on which are popular 
fashion magazines. ANGELINA and ADOLPHUS are dressed in 
the extreme of fashion. 

Adolphus. — I must ask you, my dear Angelina, to help me adjust 

my tie. 

I cannot endure the harrowing thought it may be one thread awry. 

I would’nt, for anything in the world, or this whole earth upon, 

Have anyone see me wear a thing a particle out of TON. 

Angelina. (Adjusting his tie).—I hope you admire my chapeau ; 'tis 

exquisite style, you know; 

I would’nt, for anything in the world, wear a hat that was not so! 

To keep at the very top of the ¢om just takes one all one’s while, 

But I would’nt, for anything in this world, be a particle out of style. 

Adol.—Will you come and take a drive with me upon the avenue ? 

Ange. My dear! It is’nt the hour for the 4on / you know it would 


THEQNAME OF WASHINGTON. 
(From Speechfof Senator Robbins). 


It is the peculiar good fortune of this country to have given 
birth to a citizen whose name everywhere produces a sentiment of 
regard for his country itself. In other countries, whenever or 
wherever this is spoken of to be praised, and with the highest 
praise, it is called the country of Washington. I believe there is 
no people, civilized or savage, in any place, however remote, where 
the name of Washington has not been heard, and where it is not 
repeated with the fondest admiration. We are told that the Arab 
of the desert talks of Washington in his tent, and that his name 
is familiar to the wandering Scythian. He seems, indeed, to be 
the delight of human kind, as their beau ideal of human nature. 
“Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes.” History will keep 
her record of his fame; but history is not necessary to perpetuate 
it. In regions where history is not read, where letters are un- 
known, it lives, and will go down from age to age, in all future 
time, in their traditionary lore. 


TWO PICTURES. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Two pictures bright, our homes* should grace ; 


never do! 


and the rest. 


ease ; the fom is with me a passion. 


“as out of fashion.” (Curtain falls.) 


SceNE. III.—WASHINGTON. A room in the White House. 
versing. 


West ? 

Lady. — Oh! thanks! it is of all things, the thing would please 
me best. 

Another Lady. (To another Gent.) — In Pennsylvania avenue I 
looked for you to-day. 

Gent.—A very important cabinet meeting kept me, alas, away. 


“No?” Then some cards I'll borrow ; 

And if you like I'll attend you there, if the weather is fine, to- 
morrow. 

Lady.—The Patent Office I want to see ; such curious things are 
there. 

Gent. — Allow me your escort there to be, the very first day that 
is fair. 

Lady.—Thanks, if your country from Congress halls your service 
so Jong can spare. 

Fourth Gent. — Have you seen the Treasury Building ? one office 
therein is mine. 

Lady.—I never have been inside its walls; the structure is grand 
and fine. 

Another Lady. — \'m in haste to go over the Capitol; the city is 
new to me. 

Another.—The city is full of wonderful things it is worth one’s 
while to see. (Curtain falls.) 


Scene III].—7Zadbleau, WASHINGTON. Let the curtain rise, dis- 
playing a bust or portrait of WASHINGTON. with flags and other 
national emblems. Sing the song and chorus,“ Mount Vernon 
Bells,” p. 123, in “Golden Robin,” published by Oliver Ditson, 
Boston ; or “ Our Country's Honored Father. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
(Song and Chorus.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Our Country’s honored Father, 
As in thy name we gather, 
Oh! may thy worthy spirit 
Thy children now inherit. 
Chorus.—In every true and loyal son, 
Live thou again, our Washington ! 


Thou who from tyrants freed us, 

Again inspire and lead us; 

Nor let thy wisdom fail us, 

Though foes within assail us. 
Chorus.—In every true and loyal son, etc. 


As thy great life’s laudation 

Ascends o’er all the nation, 

Our filial spirits reaching, 

Renew that life’s pure teaching. 
Chorus.—In every true and loyal son, etc. 


Till, like thy name’s fair whiteness, 
In noble, pure uprightness, 

All they who now rule o’er us 

May shine like thee, before us. 


Bridget.—I'd like a chance to wring ; my wrists are strong and stout. 


Chorus.—In every true and loyal son, etc. 


Adolphus.—Let us look at the fashions in Harper’s and Peterson's 


Angelina.—I really think I prefer the styles in Madame Demorest. 
Adolphus. (Handing chairs). — Come, let us examine them at our 


Angelina. — “One might as well be out of the world,” they say, 


PRES- 
IDENT GRANT receiving. Groups of ladies and gentlemen con- 


Gent. — Shall I present you, madame, to our member from the 


Third Gent. (To a Lady.)}—Have you been to the Smithsonian ? 


A noble matron, one 

With calm, fair brow, and placid face ; 
’Tis Martha Washington. 

And Washington, whose strong right hand 
Through dark hours led the way, 

Until our glad, united band 
Rejoiced in freedom’s day. 


The “ Father of his country,” he; 
His face shall teach our youth 
As loyal as their sire to be 
To freedom, love, and truth. 
While maidens learn, as her dear face 
They reverent look upon, 
To serve with love, or rule with grace, 
Like Martha Washington. 
* Or our school. 
Have the two well known portraits, Prior’s ‘‘ Washington’ and “ Martha 
Washington,” veiled. Remove the drapery at the close of the recitation. 


THAT LITTLE HATCHET.—PANTOMIME. 
BY MARIANA B. SLADE. 


CHaraecrTers:—Mr. Washington, Mrs. Washington, George, Gar- 
dener, Gardener’s Boy, Servant, Traveling Peddler. 


CosTUMES.—Copy from portraits of Washington and Martha Wash- 
ington and from figures in pictures of Revolutionary times. 
Scene I :—A Parlor ; Mr. and Mrs. Washington sitting at a table: 
the former reading, the latter knitting ; servant ending behind 
Mrs. W.’s chair. 
Some one knocks at the door; Mrs. W. turns to the servant and 
seems to tell him to open it. He returns, and seems to tell her a 
peddler is at the door. The peddler is seen through the door ajar. 
Peddler enters; bows very low to Mrs. W., very respectfully to 
Mr. W.; each returns the greeting. Peddler opens his pack, dis- 
plays various articles; Mrs. W. selects several; opens a long 
knitted purse, seems surprised to find no money; goes to Mr. W. 
and seems to ask him for money. He takes an enormous wallet 
from his pocket and gives her some; she pays the peddler, who 
shuts up his pack. George enters; peddler reopens the pack, 
takes out a/ittle hatchet. George jumps up and down with delight : 
seems to beg his mother to-buy it ; she shakes her head, and seems 
to say, showing the sharp edge of the hatchet, “ No, no, you would 
cut yourself.” George shakes his head and seems to declare, 
earnestly, that he will be careful. George begs his father to buy 
it; he shakes his head at first, but finally buys it, paying for it 
from the big wallet, and gives it to George. George thanks his 
father with a polite bow, bows to his mother, then runs out the 
door. Peddler closes his pack again, bows respectfully and goes 
out. Servant closes the door. 
ScenE II :—Mr. W. and the gardener stand by a tree; Mr. W. 
seems to demand, “Who cut that tree?” Gardener seems to de- 
clare that he did not do it, and pointing to his boy, declares that 
he did not. Mr. W. takes the boy by the shoulder, seeming to ac- 
cuse him. The boy whimpers, and shakes his head for no. Boy 
cries. George rushes in, his /itt/e hatchet in his hand ; falls on his 
knees in a comical attitude, one hand pointing to the tree the 
other to his hatchet. He seems to say, “ I cannot tell a lie! I did 
it with my little hatchet!” Gardener and boy raise hands in ad- 
miring astonishment; Mr. W. stretches his hands as widely as 
possible, seeming to say, “Come to my arms.” George rushes 
into his arms. Mrs. W. and the peddler come in and all hold up 
hands in surprise. Stand thus for a tableau. 


Tue Scuoor-Girt Prostzem.—In a school of fifteen girls, a rule has been laid 
down that they shall walk out every day each week in rows of threes, but that 
the same two girls shall never come together twice in the same row. The rule is 
supposed to have been carried out correctly during the six working days of the 
week, but when the time comes for their going to church together on Sunday, it 


is found to be absolutely impossible to continue it any further. Can the rule 
have been carried out correctly during the six previous days? 
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“Kindergarten Slessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY E P. PEABODY. 


EDITORIAL. 


We welcome to our pages the Kindergarten Department, under 
the editorship of Miss Peabody, and we also welcome her hosts 
of friends, as readers not only of this department but of all 
the varied phases of educational work which we present. Miss 
Peabody has proven her claims to leadership by years of intelligent 
labor, and with enthusiastic zeal she sees “ the good time coming,” 
which her labors have hastened. We hope to make her friends 
ours in the work of advocating a higher standard of education for 
the people and truer methods of reaching towards it. We most 
thoroughly believe in the Kindergarten as one of the normal ele- 
ments in a true system of education, and we believe that we repre- 
sent the sentiment of a large body of the educators of the land. 
In a business light we saw that in union there was strength, and 
hence have brought to our codperative aid as educators a great 
body of most intelligent workers in this and other lands, especially 
in England and Germany. All whom Miss Peabody counts as her 
friends in her great undertaking we shall be proud to call ours, 
and THE New-ENGLAND extends its New YEAR'S greetings to 
kindergartners and their friends who shall read these pages. We 
wish to make our weekly visits to your schools and your homes, 
and shall always bring cheer and glad tidings. Miss Peabody has 
already told you of her business relations with us, and for her sake, 
as well as your own and ours, we solicit your continued generous 
patronage ; and even if a little pecuniary sacrifice is made, it may 
be the best investment of the year in intellectual wealth and sym. 
pathetic fellowship. In order that our new friends may have the 
same privileges as we grant to the supporters of the JOURNAL from 
the first, we shall make the following equally 
GENEROUS OFFER: 

Each subscriber to the KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER, who shall 
send us three dollars, the subscription pri® of THE NEW-ENGLAND 
for 1876, will receive this paper and either of our Art-Unieon Por- 
traits of HORACE MANN ory EMMA WILLARD. Any ferson who 
shall send one new name, prepaid, with his own, will receive both 
these portraits. This offer will be good till February 1, 1876. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Zuitor. 


In taking my place among the editors of the NEW-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, I must be permitted to congratulate my- 
self, as well as the other disciples of Froebel, on the fact that the 
invitation to do so implicitly acknowledges thaty, Kindergarten is 
the desirable, if not the necesSary, foundation and: preliminary of 
school education. 

I would fain think that my three years’ work, diffusing informa. 
tion of the labors of Mrs. Kriege and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, and other 
faithful students and workers in the cause, and discriminating 
kindergarten work and life from school work and life, had con. 
tributed to this result, It is certain that three years ago I could 
not get a place in any educational journal for a connected series of 
articles on the subject. Now hundreds of subscribers will be 
added to the subscription list of the JouRNAL, because the Kinder- 
garten Messenger is in it. 

Froebel’s individual development, of which the kindergarten 
idea is “ the bright consummate flower,” runs parallel with the de- 
velopment of our national life in point of time, for he was born in 
1782. It seems one of the divine harmonies that a system of edu 
dation, whose essential feature is self-education and self-govern- 
ment, should be a twin-birth with a national “ government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” Froebel’s system, as a 
method, was original with him, though every idea and process 
were not absolutely new in the world, but so disconnected and 
practically unrelated as to be sterile. 

He became a practical educator in 1817, and wrote his first work, 
“ Dié Erziehung der Mensch,” in 1827. In this work he fully ex- 
pressed the idea that education was nothing less than a conscious 
coéperation of human with Divine Providence, and that it involved 

a devout and impartial study of the child on the one hand and the 
intentions of the Divine educator on the other. ‘These intentions 
of the Divine educator, with respect to man’s development, are 
simply the laws of nature, so called. Professor Carroll Everett has 
happily said, “ the laws of thought are in things,” and Mr. R. W. 
Emerson has said, that to study intellectual philosophy aright we 
must study the natural sciences, each law discovered being an 
element of the intellectual life. But there is a time when the human 
being is unconscious nature, and can be studied in his instinctive, 
Spontaneous action, which is never mere bodily play in the child, 
but always the play of fancy, more or less. This period of life, 
before the child is morally responsible, Froebel treated in his 
‘Education of Mankind ” as wholly the mother’s domain, and he 
Proposed it should be spent in the mother’s chamber, and not in a 
nursery, and be the work of the mother, not of a nursery maid, 
comparatively uninterested and undoubtedly ignorant. To help 
the mother he published another book, unique in every respect, 
called “ Die Miitter und Kose Liedér,” which was illnstrated by 
engravings, to be explained to children by the mother—a work 
't would be well for all kindergartners to be familiar with, But 
observation and experience in instructing mothers revealed to 


Froebel the impossibility of mothers doing justice to their children’s 
unfolding natures between the years of three and seven (when chil- 
dren are put to school in Germany) ; and in 1840 he invented the 
kindergarten as a connecting link between the home and school, 
and to discriminate it from the school, and at the same time sug- 
gest its purely developing method, he called it a garden of children, 
who, at this age, are as purely works of nature as flowers, and with 
as little moral responsibility, though on the eve of becoming re- 
sponsible, 

The name of Froebel’s Institution should be kept sacred to the 
invention of Froebel, which, as I have said before, “is something 
new and peculiar—a different thing from the school in aim and 
method. For kindergarten does not aim at instruction, but rather 
18 a Preparation for instruction. It is the preparation of 
the ground of the child’s nature, by laying its depths open to the 
sunshine, ploughing, weeding, guarding its wild flowers, and seed- 
ing ; after which the primary, grammar, and high schools, and lastly 
the university and active life, shall do their appropriate work, not 
at the disadvantage at which they do it now—sometimes in stony 
ground, and oftenest in ground covered with a rank, wild growth, 
that chokes the crop expected from the good seed sown.” 

Fifteen years ago there was no kindergarten in the United 
States, in Froebel’s sense of the word ; for we cannot admit the 
validity of the claim of certain German-American object schools, 
which did make some use of Froebel’s prepared playthings and 
Song-directed movement plays, but neglected—and_ sometimes 
ridiculed—his philosophy of nature; and his graduated process 
of going from the known to the unknown, continually connecting 
contrasts, personally discovered and appreciated as such. Froebel’s 
kindergarten is a most desirable preparation for the object teaching 
of Pestalozzi as well as for the teaching of letters, but it is pre- 
liminary. In the plays, whether movement or sedentary, the child 
comes into contact with objects of course, impressions of which 


develop his senses, and the more complex of which he himself 
First, these objects which he has 
produced, and then their material, are to be named and analyzed, 
and their relations appreciated in the kindergarten; for Froebel 


produces out of materials given. 


thought—like Miss Youmans*—that it is not objects, but the con. 


nection of objects and the observation of relations that developes 


the mind, 


my own, 
kindergartens. 


fect education. 


school in the full tide of pecuniary success ; and to welcome Mrs. 


Kriege and her daughter to Boston, who had come to pliant the 
genuine thing. The great obstacle they encountered was the im- 
pression made by the false kindergartens—for “ the corruption of 


the best is the worst,” and a kindergarten is nothing if it does not 
create order; but children will not create order unless they are 
guided according to Froebel’s philosophy—for it is not what they 
do so much as sow they do, and on what mofive, that truly de- 
velopes them. 

I set myself vigorously to work to correct the mischief I had 
done, and for the first thing put out a new revised edition of the 
“ Kindergarten Guide,” that I had published, in answer to in- 
numerable letters of inquiry that had been written to me, when it 
was supposed that I was keeping a genuine kindergarten. I was 
invited to Chicago to explain “ the difference between genuine kin- 
dergartens and ignorant attempts at them,” and soon after pub 
lished “ A Plea for Froebel’s Kindergarten as the Primary Art 
School,” appended toa lecture of Cardinal Wiseman’s on “ the 
relation between the Arts of Design and the Arts of Production,”— 
the whole pamphlet having the title, “The Artisan and Artist 
Identified—the proper object of American Education.” ‘This ex. 
cited some interest in Washington and other cities, and the Com- 
missioner of Education asked me to prepare a paper on “ Kinder- 
garten Culture ” for the report of 1870, of which twenty thousand 
copies were printed and distributed. An edition of the paper itself 
was also printed separately. In the course of four years Mrs. 
Kriege, though working under many discouragements, prepared 
and set at work between twenty-five and fifty kindergartners ; and 
my cerrespondents, who required essays for answers to their let- 


the subject. Hence my Aéndergarten Messenger began in May, 
1873, and in this I answered the questions proposed to me from 
all the States of the Union, from Oregon to Georgia, and from 


*See Miss Youmans’ Essay on the Educational Relations of Botany. 


The first written article on the Kindergarten that appeared in 
America was in the Christian Examiner, at Boston, in 1858. It 
was a review of “ Le Jardin des Enfans” and of “ Rouge’s Kinder- 
garten Guide,” and immediately these books were imported by 
many people, with Froebel’s materials ; and infant schools begun, 
which were called kindergartens in good faith, ove of these being 
But these “ Guides” were quite inadequate to found 
They were only intended for the convenience of | afterwards ! 
educated kindergartners, and this,I found out by experience of 
failure in results—my disappointment sending me to Europe to see |’ 
those founded by Froebel, or by the teachers he had instructed to 
read the child’s nature, and apply the principles of development that 
nature indicated by its spontaneous play. For Froebel had spent 
the last twelve years ot his life in instructing kindergartners, prac- 
tically and theoretically, how to exercise this art of arts, and begin 
to educate human beings for self-education, which is the only per- 


I returned to America in 1868 to repudiate my so-called kinder- 
garten, as such, though, under my able partner, it was an infant 


Maine to California, and without advertisement, without agency, or 
promise of premium, it has found its way intoall the United States 
and into Canada, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Old Eng- 
land, propagated by the interest it has excited in its readers, who 
have become sfontancous agents. 

In it I have published translations of so much of Froebel’s two 
works, and of Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow’s “‘ Education by Labor,” 
as to show what they are, and with the hope of publishers calling for 
the whole of these works. Madame Kriege and Madame Kraus- 
Boelte have also had space for whatever they pleased to write— 
also Miss Marwedel and Mrs, Ogden—enabling those who wished 
to study the system to choose their teacher intelligently ; and 
final exhibition papers of many of these pupils have been given, 
enabling parents to see what kind of teachers go out of their 
several training schools, 

I hope in the future, as in the past, to have articles from the 
same able pens, and also from Miss Blow. Her lecture before the 
normal class in St, Louis, which has been reprinted in THE NEw- 
ENGLAND for May 15th, 1875, and in several newspapers, is also 
bound up with my December number of 1875. : 
We have also had bound up in that last number, Mr. Payne’s 
paper giving the programme of his lectures to the College of Pre- 
ceptors in London, because it might have been given as an outline 
of the course of thought through which the training class for kin- 
dergartners in Boston is taken. We think it should find a place 
in every journal of education, 

Kindergarten Intelligence, Reviews of Kindergarten Literature, 
and visits to Kindergarten described, will also continue to be 
features of the Messenger department. 


A DANGEROUS PLAYTHING. 


The State Assayer has just sent me some pieces of green paper, 
which form part of a new toy-material, published under the name 
of the Aindergarten Paquet, and tells me that these pieces have 
enough arsenic in them to poison any child who plays with them. 

I am glad to be able to say that this Aindergarten Paquet is not 
one of the series of Froebel’s gift-material, nor a thing at all in 
accordance with the play-work of his system, 

All his materials are harmless and consist of one series, whose 
use teaches analysis in a connected manner, and another series of 
materials which teaches synthesis—the child being only conscious 
of play. Whoever knows how to use them, as Froebel proposes, 
finds them sufficiently rich to cover the whole process of develop- 
ment, which it is so desirable that every child should go through 
before he goes to school, to learn reading, writing, cyphering, and 
scientific language. The works of God first, the works of man 


THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT 


of the Massachusetts Education, at the Centennial Exposition, 
will contain a glass case, in which will be seen the several series of 
work done in the Boston training school for kindergartners, to- 
gether with specimens of the children’s inventions and dictated 
work, arranged under the names of their respective kindergartners 
without the ames of the little workers, but their ages indicated. 
And Milton Bradley, of Springfield, will also exhibit the materials 
of the work which he manufactures and Mr. Hammett sells ; also 
his publication of the Paradise of Childhood.” 

Mr. Philbrick has requested this exhibition of the kindergartners 
of Massachusetts, whom he hopes to meet Jan. 4 to arrange details, 

At first the kindergartners thought it would be impossible to 
have any of the children’s work consistently with the principle of 
Froebel ; that all work should be done by the children for the pur- 
pose of making free gifts, and never for display or exhibition, But 
it has been suggested by one who accepts this principle as the most 
important of the system, in which the building up of the moral 
character is the first object, that the du/ding of monuments is one 
of the favorite plays of the kindergarten. It can be done with the 
first gift, when it is made the occasion of giving the child an idea 
of the meaning of a monument, viz.: that it is built to remind peo- 
ple of some person or persons who have done a great deed, or 
shown a beautiful and beneficent character. The children under- 
derstand this, and often spontaneously build monuments in honor 
of their father or mother, or some hero, and not unfrequently to 
Froebel himself, because he invented kindergartens where children 
might be happy by growing useful and wise. 
Nothing can be easier to a kindergartner of any tact than to 
suggest to the children to build a monument to Froebel, and then 
to represent to them the Centennial Exhibition as a monument to 
the fathers of the country, which is made by the people’s bringing 
specimens of all the work done in the country which the fathers 
had defended and founded; and then they can be told that there 
are to be monuments to Froebel, one of which will consist of a 
glass case full of kindergarten work. Then they can be asked if 
they do not love Froebel, and if they would not like to put the 
prettiest things they can invent into this glass case, because they 
wish to express their love. Such an appeal would not fail of a 


ters, so increased, that in 1873 I thought it would at once be less| joyous response, and it would not be an unsalutary moral lesson to 
less laborious and more satisfactory to edit a periodical devoted to| keep this object before them during January and February, as the 


inspiration of their industry and inventive power. If from eve 
child in our kindergartens one little work could thus be obtained, 
without violating the kindergarten freedom and sentiment, there 
would be quite enough specimens to fill the Massachusetts glass 


case. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

— Paris Hill school, Paris, has a first-class lyceum. 

— Eighty students now attend the seminary at Bucksport. 

— The new Grammar School building at Bangor was dedicated Thursday. 

— The schools in Lovell are taught by the following teachers: No. 1, Viola 
Palmer; Lovell Centre, C. K. Chapman: No. 4, Miss Emerson, of Bridgton ; 
No. s, Elgin Kneeland; Christian Hill, Anbury Kimball; “Slab City,” Rus- 
sell Hamblen; Village, Seward Stearns; Sabattus, Mellen Eastman; West 
Lovell, Millard Charles; No. 8, Lida Palmer. All are progressing well, says 
the Supervisor. 

-- The Pembroke High and Grammar Schools commenced December 13, with 
a very large attendance. Miss E. Small, of West Waterville, has charge of the 
Grammar School, while the High continues under the instruction of Mr. J. M. 
Hawkes. Both schools have begun to prepare work for the Centennial exhibi- 
tion, especially drawings. Pembroke was the first town in the State to intro- 
duce Industrial Drawing into her schools, as a regular exercise, on a par with 
the other branches taught. Two years’ work has produced wonderful results, as 
was seen in the drawings from these schools, exhibited at the late meeting of the 
State Educational Association. Mr. Hawkes, who has been chiefly instrumental 
in bringing about this desirable result, has reason to be proud ef his success, 
Would that more of our Maine teachers would go and do likewise! 

— Rumford Centre has a fine “ High School,” kept by E. W. Bartlett, of 
Bethel, a graduate from college, assisted by Miss Jennie Bacon of that town. 

— Mr. Charles E. Smith, a graduate of Bowdoin College in the class of ’74, 
and principal of the Monmouth Academy for the past year, accepts the princi- 
palship ef the High and superintendent of the Public Schools in Bellevue, Iowa. 

— The winter term of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College at 
Kent’s Hill, is in successful operation, with about 125 students in attendance. 
We are pleased to learn that Dr. Torsey, who has served so long and faithfully 
as the head of the institution, is in much better health than he has had for two 


years past. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mancuester.—Tuesday, December 21, the High School was opened to vis- 
iters, who were invited to examine the results of the pupils’ work in drawing, 
under Miss Manahan’s direction. Every scholar who had studied drawing, with 
rare exception, was represented by one or more leaves of his drawing beok. All 
the drawings were creditable to both scholars and teacher. Quite a number of 
citizens, including the Mayor and several members of the school board, were 
present. 

Dover.—We cull the following from the last annual report of the school com- 
mittee: Population of city, per census of ’70, 9,294; number of voters, 2,100; 
number of scholars attending school two weeks, 1,764; average attendance, 
1,191; amount expended for salaries, $16,438.00; average amount expended for 
each scholar, $12.06. The grades are as follows: One High School (3 teachers) ; 
two Grammar Schools (8 teachers); six Primary Schools (20 teachers); ten un- 
graded. These appear to be in a prosperous condition. 


Gitmanton Acapemy.—The winter term commenced November 30, with the 
same corps of instruction as in the fall. Number of pupils, 60,— the largest for 
a winter term for some years past. A student’s prayer-meeting has been estab- 
lished ; it is fully attended, and a good degree of interest is manifest. A suc- 
cessful course of lectures, under the auspices of the faculty, is now being enjoyed 
by the students. The lecturers are Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, Rev. S. L. 
Blake, Rev. S. S. N. Greely, Rev. Joseph Blake, Hon. M. W. Tewksbury, 
Nahum Wight, M.D. 


PortsmouTH.—At-the High School, Wednesday morning, December 22, the 
pupils assembled in one room, and welcomed their teachers with Christmas and 
New Year greetings. Professor Clarke was presented with a large and elegant 
picture in a heavy gilt frame, entitled “‘ Sunset Among the Alps.” Miss Bailey, 
with Rogers's “ Van Winkle on the Mountain.’ Miss Hooper received a very 
elegant silver stand, with pendent glass vase ; Miss Magraw, a fine writing desk, 
bound in silver. Each teacher also received a bouquet of beautiful flowers, taste- 
fully arranged. The schools are to have a vacation of two weeks. 


— The pupils of the Rye schools are offered two valuable prizes by the Ports- 
mouth Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for the two best essays. 

— The winter term of the New Hampshire Conference Seminary, Tilton, 
opened with 140 students, which number is expected to be increased to 160. 

— The total number of students in Phillips Exeter Academy, this year, is 146. 

— Miss Emma L. Taylor, principal of Adams’ Female Academy, is preparing 
a history of that institution for the New Hampshire department at the Centen- 
nial. Incerporated in 1823, and so being the oldest female academy in the State, 
its history will no doubt be very interesting. 

— Candia supports two High Schools,— one at the Corner, under the charge 
of Charles R. Rowe; the other on the Hill,—E. M. Vittum, a member of Dart- 
mouth College, being principal. The latter has 35 students in attendance. 


VERMONT. 


— The Vermont State Normal School at Randolph Center has the following 
board of instruction :—Abel E. Leavenworth, A.M., principal. Normal School 
—Miss Louisa L. Jones, mathematics, language, physiology, and free hand draw- 
ing; Miss Alice M. Guernsey, physical science, rhetoric, reading, and calisthe- 
nics; Miss Caroline M. Gifford, higher mathematics, history, and English Jiter- 
ature ; Frances A. Leavenworth, assistant, winter quarter. Model School. — 
Miss Mary E. Selden, teacher in charge; Miss Hattie F. Wood, assistant, win- 
ter quarter. Nelson L. Boyden, Esq., lecturer on Constitutional Law; Rev. S. 
E. Root, A.M., M.D., lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology. Rev. H. T. Ful- 
—< Johnsbury, is Normal School Examiner. 

ollowing table shows the attendance for each t and t - 
tendance for each year, from February, 1867, to pte tiny 1876: bieimae 


Year. Spring. Summer. Fall. Winter. Totals. 

40 128 55 324 
47 

23 412 76 306 
19 167 75 398 
22 144 107 423 
57 153 101 449 
77 137 103 460 
85 141 113 496 


77 173 137 5°5 

Aggregate attendance since February, 1367, 3,614; whole number of different 
pupils since February, 1867, 965; whole number of graduates, 304. 
f Examination Cards.—Questions are often asked about the examination for 
admission to the school. In reply it may be said: First— The examination is 
po gage Second—The following cards were used in the examination of 
ca es in August, 1875, and are a fair sample of the i 

tes present requirements 
for admission. The standard of qualifications required is 60 per cent at the be- 
ya quarter of any term, and 9 per cent at the beginning of the 
Geography. — 1. Name the two largest rivers of British }America. 2.'j Name 


and locate three cities of Mexico. 3. Describethe island, Cuba, and name some 
of its important productions. 4. Which of the U. S. is noted for the production 
of peaches? oranges? rice? sugar? 5. Name the States bordering the Dela- 
ware, the Pot » the Sa h, the Ohio rivers. 6. Name and locate five of 
the large cities of the Unjted States. 7. Name four branches of the Ohio river. 
8. Name three of the highest mountains in Vermont and give their height. 9. 
Name two important towns on Otter Creek, two on the Winooski river, one on 
the Passumpsic river, one on the Otta Quechee river. 10. In what towns are 
the normal schools of Vermont situated? 

Arithmetic.—1. Add: 1728, 67, 935) 8006, 4433, 6752, 473 923- 3- From 4028 
take 2875, and explain the process. 4. Find two-thirds of 8157 6-7, and write 
out the work. 2 By the Roman method, write the product of XII multiplied 
by XIX. 5. What is the greatest common divisor of 27, 45, 117? 6. At 12% 
cts. per yard, what cost 15% yards of calico? 7, At 1144 cts. per pound, how 
much sugar can be bought for $6.25? Multiply 24 sq. yds. 8 sq. ft. 137 sq. 
inches by 6. 9g. Find the interest at 6 per cent on $340 for 2 years 6 months. 
ro. What principal, on interest at 5 per cent will produce $54 in eighteen 
months? or this: Samuel bought a knife for 60 cents, and sold it for 68 cents. 
What per cent did he gain on his purchase? 

Grammar.—1. Define noun and decline dey. 2. Name the personal pro- 
nouns and give the plurals of each of them. Compare bright, good, careful, 
straight, true. 4. Give the active participles of hearing, see, walk, run, creep. 
5. Parse man in “ Thou art the man.” 6. Add ad/e to manage, tame, profit. 
7. Write a simple sentence containing a pronoun and an adverb. 8 Write a sen- 
tence containing a verb in the potential mode and an adverb. 9. Name five 
prepositions and five conjunctions. 10. Change the verbs in the following sen- 
tences to the passive voice, and make all other necessary changes :—A boy shot 
acow. I see the eagle. John built the house. Children need care. I have 
finished my examination. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The last report of the Easton High School has been received. It is very 
neatly printed, and gives evidence that the school is flourishing under the charge 
of the principal, Charles R. Ballard. 

— We have received the last report of the First Grammar School, Pittsfield, 
from which we learn that the whole number of the school is eighty-six ; per cent. 
of attendance, ninety-eight; visits from parents, none; eighty pupils out of the 
eighty-six belonging to the school, were not absent more than four days each, 
during the past term of fifteen weeks. 

— The new school committee of Boston will contain four women, four Catho- 
lics, and one Hebrew. 

— F. W. Eveleth has been elected principal of the Saugus High School. 

— Mr. Angell, of Boston, in company with Rev. Mr. Hussey, of the State 
Board of Education, visited the Normal School, Framingham, last Saturday, and 
lectured on ‘‘ The importance of Humane Education. 

— Miss Minnie Wood has been confirmed as a teacher for the Mason School, 
Newton, and the announcement of the death of Miss Frances M Parker, a 
teacher in the Pierce School, was made by Dy. B. K. Pierce. 

— Two Chinese boys from the latest delegation have arrived in Enfield, as 
pupils of Miss Clara Potter, who concludes her services in the public schools 
with the present term. : 

— G. C. Allen, who is one of Belchertown’s best farmers, and who teaches 
school during the winter, has gone to Enfield to teach, which is his 2oth term of 
school-teaching. 

— The classes in mechanical and free-hand drawing at the Town Hall, North- 
ampton, under the direction of C. C. Burleigh, Jr., on Wednesday evening and 
Saturday afternoon, respectively, are now well-organized and largely attended, 
particularly the latter class, which is more especially for ladies. 

— Forty years ago the population of Heath was eleven hundred, and the num- 
ber of scholars in the west district was seventy. Now the number of inhabit- 
ants is one-half that number, while the pupils in the same district number only 
sixteen. 

— Ata meeting of the Salem school committee, last week, annual reports for 
the year were submitted, presenting the usual details of the year’s work. The 
superintendent’s report embraces a histerical presentation of the free school sys- 
tem, showing their original design and character, and the encouragement of such 
schools by the city of Salem. The following figures and facts come from the 
annual report. On the first of May, the time of the school census, there were 
4,688 children in the city between the ages of 5 and 15 years, and the principals 
of the several schools reported 3,158 of these as attending the schools. The 
total enrollment for the last year was 4,206. The number of cases of corporal 
punishment for the year was 1,033, 249 less than in the eleven months of last 
year. 

— A bright little girl, having been desired to write a sentence introducing the 
word “‘ carrion,” presented the following to her teacher: “‘ Bad children often 
carrion in church when they ought to be quiet.” 

— The Easthampton Literary Society discussed the question of the Bible in 
the schools, Wednesday evening, 22d ult., and the presiding officer decided that 
the weight of argument was on the negative side, the audience voting the same 
way on the merits of the question. 

— The Gamma Sigma and Adelphi societies of Williston Seminary held their 
usual “* Hoity-Toity” entertainment and supper last week. ‘The seminary closed 
for two weeks, Tuesday, 23d. The winter term of twelve weeks commences 
Wednesday, Jan. sth. 

— Miss Annie Collins, of Williamstown, will teach the Southampton high 
school, next term. 

— W. W. Chipman, of Newburyport, has given $1,000 to found the “ Chipman 
professorship of sacred rhetoric’ in Brooklyn Lay College, the chair held by an 
old schoolmate of his, Prof. E. P. Thwing, well known in Newburyport. 

— The old Deerfield high school opens with Miss J. O. Hall as principal, and 
Miss Lucy Warner assistant, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruove Istanp Instirute or INSTRUCTION, JANUARY 13, 14, 15- — On 
Thursday there will be sessions in the afternoon of the two departments, the 
“Higher” at the High School, and the “ Primary” at the Normal School. At 
the former, papers will be presented by Prof. J. L. Diman and Mrs. S. C. Rich- 
ards, of Providence. At the latter, the subjects of “ First Steps in Reading,” 
“ First Lessons in Colors,’’ ‘‘ How to commence the Study of Geography,” and 
other topics adapted to this grade will be presented and discussed. On Thurs- 
day evening the regular session of the Institute will be inaugurated by a lecture 
from Prest. P. A. Chadbourne, LL.D., of Williams College 

On Friday and Saturday papers will be presented by Messrs. W. A. Mowry 
of Providence, Rev. C. J. White of Woonsocket, and J. M. Hall of Providence. 
Professor Hibbard, of Wesleyan University, will conduct an exercise in Reading 
on Friday afternoon, Friday evening will be devoted to the usual popular gath- 
ering. The usual arrangements will be made for the care of the lady teachers, 
and circulars have already been forwarded to the superintendents of the several 
towns. 


The full programme will be issued so as to be printed in the next issue of the 
Journat or Epucation. A successful and profitable meeting is expected, and 


it is to be hoped that every Rhode-Island teacher will be present: and we shall 
be very glad to welcome those from abroad who can find it convenient to attend. 


Newrport.—The school committee have voted to allow all teachers who desire 
to attend the annual Institute to do so. We trust they will accept Of the offer 
unanimously. We would also commend tnis action of the authorities of New- 
port to those of such towns as do not make provision for this matter in their 
rules and by-laws. 


RicHMoND.—The winter term of the school at Carolina Mills has commenced, 
with Wm. F. Collins as teacher in the grammar department, and Miss Rosa H. 
Tinkler in the primary department. It is a good sign when the same teachers 
are retained for a succession of terms, and we hope that this custom will become 
still more prevalent. 


Warwicx.—The fifteenth meeting of the Warwick Teachers’ Association was 
held in the new schoolhouse at Arctic on Saturday, December 18. The meeting 
opened at about, 10:30 o’ clock, President J. M. Nye in the chair. Five districts 
were represented. The first exercise was a discussion of the subject of teaching 
Notation and Numeration, opened by Mr. D. P. Spencer, of Quidnick. This 
was followed by an essay by Mr. Wm. V. Slocum, of Phenix. Miss Annie S. 
Bissell, of Arctic, then read a selection from Longfellow. A class exercise in 
Geography was then presented by Mr. A. J. Taylor, of Arctic. A method of 
teaching analysis in grammar by diagrams on the blackboard was illustrated by 
Mr. H. A. Wood, of River Point. The session was concluded by Mr. A. J. 
Taylor by an essay on writing. The next meeting will probably be in Center- 
ville. ‘The Warwick teachers have live meetings. 

East Greenwicu.—Miss Abby F. Lyon, the principal of the grammar de- 


partment for the past five terms, closed her connection with the school on Friday, 
the 17th ult. Her place will be taken by her sister, Miss Fanny Lyon, recently 


at Washington Village. 


MippLetown —On Thursday evening, the 6th ult., the new schoolhouse on 
the Paradise road was dedicated with appropriate exercises. The building is a 
frame one, being 38 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 15 feet high. Forty-two desks 
and chairs are placed in the room, which is elegantly and substantially furnished, 
the walls being finished in ash and the desks in cherry. 

A large number of the inhabitants of Middletown and Newport were present 
on Thursday evening to assist in the dedication of the building. 

From the report of the building committee we learn that at a meeting of the 
district called May 20th, John C. Bailey, William T. Slocum, and William F. 
Peckham, were chosen a committee to procure a lot and build a schoolhouse 
thereon, for the use of public schools in this district, and that the committee ex- 
pend not over $3,000. That after several months delay they purchased one-third 
of an acre for $450, and contracted with Mr. Joseph Coggeshall for the building 
of this house for $2,035, and@hat there were other expenses amounting to 
some $250. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. W. F. Peckham, in handing the keys of 
the building to the trustees, gave expression to a hope that the girls and boys 
who were to be educated there would turn out to be ornaments to their fellow- 
townspeople and their immediate relatives. Mr. A. J. Ward, of Newport, was 
called upon to respond on behalf of the trustees, and expressed his gratification 
at being able to be present at the opening of that beautiful schoolhouse. He be- 
lieved in the extension of the advantages of education to their fullest possible ex- 
tent. He congratulated the trustees in having such an elegant building, and 
hoped it would be productive of great results. Addresses were also made by 
Judge H. N. Ward, Peleg T. Coggeshall (who is to take charge of the school), 
E. Truman Peckham, Joseph P. Barker (town treasurer), C. Frank Barker, and 
several others. The proceedings were enlivened by some good music by the 
Middletown brass band. 


— Miss Lucy P. Mowry, State Normal School, class of January, ’75, has 
taken the primary school at Lonsdale, on the Cumberland side. Miss A. P. 
Chase, her predecessor, has taken charge of the grammar department at Man- 
ville, in place of Miss Emma A. Carpenter, resigned. 

— The Rhode Island Medical Society, at a late meeting in Woonsocket, gave 
considerable attention to the causes of disease among children in the public 
schools, and the members were generally agreed that it is due, not so much to 
hard study as to bad ventilation and other causes, one of which is hereditary or 
acquired predisposition for disease ; that norma! activity of the brain is helpful to 
the best health of individuals, and that judicious study in school is by itself a 
healthy functional exercise. They declared, however, against long hours of 
study, and finally adopted a resolution declaring that “among the most promi- 
nent causes of il] health among pupils while attending school, we must recognize 
the following: Attending balls and parties, sitting up late nights, eating improper 
food, drinking tea and coffee, and especially reading works of fiction ”’ 


CONNECTICUT. 

Hartrorp Hien Scuoot.—The senior class appointments for class day have 
been made as follows: President, Charles E. Chace; orator, Thomas R. Mor- 
row; historians, Lucy T. Smith and George H. Little; poetess, Mary E. Cooke ; 
essayist, Cora A. Pardee; prophet, Louis A. ‘Tracy. ‘The class numbers 52, be- 
ing the largest that has ever been graduated at the school. 


Tue Warkinson Liprary (Hartford).—The invested funds of this institution 
now amount to $117,682.17. The amount paid for books in the past year was 
$6,230.08; the whole amount paid for books has been $63,143.58. The number 
of books is now 28,500, of which 1.712 have been added within the last year. 

— The Senior class of Yale College has chosen John B. Gleason, of Delhi, 
N. Y., class orator, and Frank A. Gaylord, of New York city, class poet; Arthur 
T. Hadley, of New Haven, class secretary, and James B. Dill, of New Haven, 
statistician. The class numbers 125. 

— The competition for the oratorical prizes in Trinity College, a gold and a 
silver medal, awarded for the two best written and spoken English orations, oc~ 
curred December 16. The first prize, agold medal, was awarded to Beverly E. 
Warner, of Jersey City, N. J., of the Semior class; the second to James D. 
Stanley, of Edgefield, Tenn., of the Junior class. 

— Secretary Northrop has issued a Centennial circular which has been sent to 
sehool officers and teachers throughout the State. The circular urges active 
preparation for a creditable presentation of school work at Philadelphia next 
summer, and specifies the methods and regulations for that preparation. The 
subject has also been brought before several of the prominent educational men 
of the State, and there is a fair prospect that effective work will be done, more 
especially in the larger schools. 


New York.—The annual meeting of the association of graduates of the Al- 
bany Normal School was held Monday, December 29. The exercises, besides 
regular business, consisted of an address by President Farnham, 1847, a poem 
by Kate Stoneman, 1866, and an address by Amos M. Kellogg, 1851. The class 
reunion of the school was held on the 2oth and 3oth ult. 

— The name of the gentleman who proposes to found and endow a national 
college of music in New York has been at last announced. Mr. Samuel Wood 
is about eighty years of age. His estate is variously estimated between three 


and seven millions of dollars. 
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COLLEGES. 


Amuerst.—The libraries of the Athenz and Alexandria Literary Societies 
are to be removed to the college library. The Gymnasium Exhibition 
Jast Saturday was very fine, and reflected great credit on Dr. Hitchcock’s man- 
agement of the Physical department. Prof. Burgess finished his first 
course of lectures, on History, to the Seniors last Monday. He dees not con- 
tinue his lectures till the third term, which is very annoying to the class, as they 
would like to have him lecture during the whole year. The term closed 
Tuesday, December 21. The winter term begins Thursday, January 6, when 
morning prayers will be held at 8:30, instead of 7:55 as formerly. . . . Am- 
herst College has a windfall in the gift of $5,000 in the will of the late James S. 
Seymour, of Auburn, N. Y. 


Turts.—The Christmas recess extended from Friday morning to Monday 
noon. A large number of the students availed themselves of the opportunity to 
visit home. The 7x/ftonian made its appearance last week. It is from 
the press of Rand, Avery & Co., and is very neat and tasty in its appearance. 
_ , « The matter of adopting a new college color (in place of cherry, which 
has not been generally displayed from various reasens) is attracting some atten- 
tion. A meeting of the students was held last week to consider the matter, and 
a committee appointed to report hereafter. It is probable that the 7x/ts 
Collegian will be transferred to Rand, Avery & Co. The Seniors are 
about finishing Political Economy. Professor Dolbear, who has beer 
quite indisposed for several days, has resumed his usual duties. 


DartmouTH.—Another new bookstore has been opened at Deacon Hale’s old 
stand by Messrs. Hunt and Goodhue, ’76. + The faculty of Dartmouth 
are arranging a plan for representing the college at the Philadelphia Exhibition. | 

. . The Sophomores now have an option between Calculus and French. 
Twelve members of the class chose the Calculus. Henceforward the 
Reading Room is to be kept open until 9:00 o’clock, p. m., instead of 8:00 as for- 
merly. . The fall course of lectures is to close with a reading by Professor 
Reade, the distinguished English humorist. President Asa D. Smith, 
of Dartmouth, has written a communication to the Boston Yourna/ concerning 
the rumored defalcation Of the late Hon. Daniel Blaisdell, treasurer, in which he 
says; “ Mr. Blaisdell held the office of treasurer for the long term of forty years, 
during which time a large amount of business passed through his hands, some 
of it very complicated. In transferring the office, with all its appurtenances, to a 
new incumbent, and in opening a new set of books, it was deemed proper to 
make a careful revision of the accounts, and a thorough examination of invest- 
ments, incomes and liabilities. In the process of review and verification some 
perplexities have arisen, and apparent discrepancies have been found at several 
points; but we have as yet no proof—and this is what I am chiefly concerned to 
say—of the appropriation by our late treasurer of a single penny of the college 
property to his own use.” ‘Till the examination is complete the president asks, 
“that allinterested will, fora little time, hold their judgment of the matter in 
suspense. The tongue that death has stilled does at least plead silently for this.” 


Bowpo1n.—F rom the catalogue we notice the faculty have voted that a stu- 
dent may present himself for examination in anatomy, physiology, and chemistry 
(any or all), at the regularly appointed time for examination, provided he previ- 
ously presents to the secretary satisfactory evidence that at the close of the cur- 
rent term he shall have completed at least twelve months of actual study, and 
have attended a full course of lectures in medical school; the successful passage 
of an examination not to exempt a student from faithful attendance upon any ex- 
ercises in any department during subsequent courses. The summary gives: 
Medical students 76, seniors 43, juniors 49, sophomores 23, freshmen 33, total 224. 


Harvarv.—The faculty are discussing the propriety of opening their library 
to the students on Sunday. Chapel exercises were abolished there two years ago. 
. . . Arecent issue of the Advocate has a strong article against compulsory 
attendance by the students at public worship. The faculty has voted, we hear, 
to make such attendance for all the classes optional, asit is now for the senior 
class ; but the overseers refuse to sanction the arrangement. 


Iowa CotLecr. — Catalogue received. College course, 45; ladies, 40; Aca- 
demic 68; English department, 174; total, 338. 

— The students of the Art~College at Syracuse, N. Y., have prepared and 
framed a wreath of finely tinted autumn leaves, to be sent as a present to the 
Crown Prince of Prussia. 

— There are 153 students in the University of Vermont, among them 15 young 
ladies, the undergraduates numbering 91 and the medical students 62. 

— Max Muller is but 52 years old, and retires from his Oxford professorship 
in order to devote his time more effectually to the great Sanscrit work which he 
has for a long time had on hand. 

— The State Agricultural College at Lansing, Mich., graduated 1g students at 
its last commencement. 

— The Union College of Law, at Chicago, begins the third year of its exist- 
ence with 120 students. 

— Madrid has a college for the instruction of young men in the art of hair- 
dressing. 

— “There’s millions in it,” as the Sophomore remarked to the expressman 
who was moving his bed. 

— France counts 327 colleges with 69,500 students, 657 private and 278 eccle- 
siastical institutions containing 77,000 pupils. 

— Itis said that Abel Minard has left $100,000 to Drew Theological Seminary 
in New Jersey, fora professorship to give women a theological education. 

— $1,250,000 has been donated to Princeton College during Dr. McCosh’s 
presidency. 

— The new catalogue of Andover Theological Seminary exhibits a total of 
seven professors, a librarian, three non-resident lecturers, and sixty-four stu- 
dents, classified as follows; 4 resident licentiates, 12 seniors, 21 middlers, 17 
juniors, and ro in the special course. All but 13 of the students have taken an 
academic degree. Sixteen colleges are represented: Dartmouth by 13 men, Am 
herst by 11, and Harvard and Yale by 4 each. 

— The students of Princeton College who were recently expelled have been 
permitted to return, upon promising to have no further connection with secret 
societies, 

— The Virginia State University has 373 students. The receipts for the fiscal 
year were $36,779.27, and the disbursements $37,197-91. The university has a 
debt of $93,823. 

— It is reported that in his early life ex-Speaker Blaine was a professor of 
Mathematics in Drennon College, Ky., and at the time General scp 
Johnson, now at the head of the Military Institute, Nashville, Tenn., was a pro 
fessor in the same institution. A number of citizens of Tennessee, educated at 
Drennon, still have diplomas of graduation with the signatures of Messrs. Blaine 
and Johnson attached. 

— The public bequests of the late James S. Seymour, of Auburn, N. Y:, 
amount to $150,000, including $5,000 to Amherst College, $5,000 to the Auburn 
Theological Seminary, $3,000 to Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. ; $3,600 to B a 
College, Wis. ; $10,000 to the American Home Missionary Society, $18,000 ped 
4 new public library, and the same sum for a new hospital, both of which are to 
be erected in the city of Auburn. 

~ President White, of Cornell University, is delivering a course ae 
treating of the period of the Reformation. 


Che Hew-England Hounal of Education, for 1876. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take it for granted that our readers will be interested in what we propose to do for The New-England for 1876. Its first 
year has been eminently successful, considering the great depression in all kinds of business, especially in that of newspaper publish- 
ing. All that it has been for 1875 it will surely be for 1876. It will not go backward. With a year’s experience, we feel better 
prepared to cater to the needs of our numerous readers, and should be able to give them a better paper than we have done the first 
year. All the characteristic features of the paper will remain intact, but improved, as far as the best talent procurable will do it. 
Some changes have been suggested to us, and have been carefully weighed. One of the most interesting features we propose in con- 


nection with our paper, is 
The Edueational Art-Union. 


Forty years ago there was established in England the “ ArT-UNION OF LONDON.” Its object was “to promote the knowledge 
and love of the Fine Arts.” It has given to each of its subscribers for the year a copy of a fine steel engraving of some celebrated 
painting or work of art, the real value of which has generally been many times the cost of subscription, These engravings could not 
be procured at any price by any except subscribers, and are now held by them ata premium. For example: We wished to procure 
“THE SMILE” and “THE Frown,” published in 1850 at the cost to subscribers of $5.00. We found that such could only be ob- 
tained to-day by paying $24. The expense of any print is principally the artist's work of engraving the plate. After the plate is 
made, impressions can be taken at a small cost. The engraving of the plates of many of the pictures of the London Art-Union have 
cost from $5,000 to $10,000 each. If only 500 or 1,000 prints were needed, the cost of engraving, divided among so few, would put 
the price beyond the reach of any except the most wealthy. Dividing the cost among 10,000 subscribers, it was but a trifle for each. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER THE RECIPIENT OF AN ART-UNION GIFT. 


Taking a hint from the working of this London Society, we decided to form an Art-Union among our Subscribers. In 
looking over the cost of publishing, we decided that we could make no reduction on o ur subscription price, unless our list could be 
doubled, and each subscription paid strictly in advance, The deduction we then could make would be sufficient in the 
aggregate to procure the engraving of two fine Portraits of Eminent Educators, and to present to each subscriber a copy, 
which, as prints are sold, will be worth at least $3.50 each. Believing that at least 5,000 of our present subscribers would enter 
heartily into a project to double our list, and secure these works of art, we have gone forward, and are now having engraved on stone 


TWO PORTRAITS : 
HORACE MANN anv EMMA WILLARD. 


These two portraits are executed in crayon-lithography, by J. E. BAKER, the distinguished artist, who produced the fine picture of 
Longfellow for the Atlantic Monthly for 1876. As works of art in crayon-lithography. they will be all that money and the best talent 
can procure, and will be an ornament to any school or drawing-room. 


METHOD OF OBTAINING THE ART-UNION PICTURES. 


We believe, if any should be favored, it is those who are already subscribers, and have helped to sustain the journal during its 
first year. We, therefore, shall make a discrimination in their favor, that they may have every advantage to secure both pictures, 

To secure one Portrait.—Every one now a subscriber can become a member of the Educational Art-Union, and secure either 
of these portraits he may prefer, and have it sent to his address, postage prepaid, by us, by renewing his subscription to this journal 
for 1876, and remitting $3.00, so as to reach us on or before Feb. 1, 1876. This condition of strict payment in advance will 
be rigidly observed. No one renewing after his subscription has expired will receive the benefit of the Art-Union. 

Any whose subscriptions are in arrears must pay up to Jan. 1, and then renew for a year, to secure either portrait. 

Any who have paid into 1876 can secure either portrait by renewing for one year any time before their subscriptions expire, or by 


sending a new subscriber. 
To secure both Portraits.—Any who are now subscribers can secure both portraits by renewing first their own subscriptions, 


as stated above, and sending in addition a NEW subscriber for 1876 ; or they can secure both by renewing their own for two years, and 


remitting $6.00. 
ANY ONE NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER can become a member of the Art-Union, and secure either one of these portraits by sub- 


scribing for one year for himself, and sending one additional subscriber ; or both portraits by sending, in addition to his own, two 


new subscribers. 
These portraits will be ready for delivery Jan. 1, and will be sent by us post-paid. All orders will be filled in the order they 


are received. “Those renewing first will receive their pictures first. 


CHANGE OF SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Hereafter the subscription price will be $3.20 per year, the extra 20 cents being for prepayment of postage. To every one 
paying strictly in advance we shall deduct the 20 cents, prepaying the postage ourselves, 

1@> The Journat will be sent to every one until ordered to be discontinued, and, if in arrears, all arrearages are paid. Should 
any wish a discontinuance, they will please write us by postal card, a fortnight before their subscription expires, 


Club Rates. 


We have decided for 1876 to give no club rates whatever—one invariable price to all. Any desiring to secure other periodicals 
through us can do so at the prices named below. Any who secured clubs for us in 1875 will receive our special terms by communi- 


cating with us by letter. 
OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THe New-EnGLAND, one of the Art-Union Portraits, and any one of the following Periodicals, can be obtained by complying 
with the conditions of giving Art-Union pictures, as given above, and remitting the amount affixed to each of these periodicals : 


Per Year. Club. | Per Year. Club. 
$4.00 Atlantic, . + + + «© «+ «+ $630 $1.50 National Teacher, «© « «+ $10 
6.30| 1.50 Western Journal of Education, . . . . 4-10 


8.00 Littell, . 9.75| 4.00 Appleton’s Journal, . . . 6.30 
I 60 Nursery, e . . . . . . . . 4.20 1.00 Barnes’ Teachers’ Monthly, . . . . . 3-75 
6.00 North American Review, ». + + «+ + 8.10/ 1.50 Boston Journal of Chemistry, . . . . 3-75 
4.00 Harper’s Bazar, » e . . . . 7 6.35 4.00 Lippincott’s Monthly, . . . . . . 6.30 

oo Harper’s Monthly, 
1.50 Pennsylvania School Journal, . + 4-10| 3.00 Godey’s, «© «© «6 5-50 


On application, terms will be given for furnishing any other periodicals or papers. Address all letters to 


THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Make all remittances payable to the Publisher. 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


New Publications. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS, and their application to 
Framed Structures: with numerous practical examples o' 
Cranes, Bridge-Roof and Suspension Trusses, Braced and Stone 
Arches, Pivot and Draw Spans, Continuous Girders, ete. By 
A. Jay DuBois, C.E., Ph.D., professor of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering in Lehigh ; adage Penn. 1 vol. 8vo; text, 404 
pp., and an atlas of 32 plates. New York: John Wiley & Son. 


Price, $5.00. 
The above work will be sure to receive a warm welcome alike 


from instructors and students in technical schools and from prac- 
tical engineers. It is without question one of the most valuable 
contributions to engineering literature that has yet appeared in 
America. The vast importance of the subject and the admirable 
method of treatment combine to make it of the utmost value. It 
is about ten years since Professor Culmann introduced the graphic 
mode into the Polytechic School at Zurich. Since that time more 
or less elaborate works upon the subject have appeared in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and in England. In this country, excepting 
a few magazine articles and a small but able work by Professor 
Greene of. the University of Michigan, we have had nothing illus- 
trating the graphic method. The work of Professor DuBois is 
the only one in the English language which undertakes anything 
like a complete presentation of the whole subject, all other treat- 
ises being very limited in their scope. The new method of solv- 
ing mechanical problems is almost universally adopted abroad, 
and has been received with the utmost favor in this country, es- 
pecially by practical engineers, for whose needs it is especially 
suited. Whatever the ¢heories of technical education may be, it 
is a well known fact that not one in a dozen among practical en- 
gineers acquires and retains enough of the higher mathematics to 
enable him to employ it with any success. Indeed, as Weisbach 
justly observes in the preface to his great work upon the Me- 
chanics of Engineering, in speaking of the Calculus, unless we 
are constantly making use of it we soon lose that facility of cal- 
culation which is indispensable. If now we can add to our courses 
of technical instruction methods which can be acquired by the 
average student, by a fair amount of work, and which can be re- 
tained, or at any rate easily recalled, and which withal are com- 
petent for the solution of practical problems, we shall certainly 
have lessened the gap at present existing between theory and 
practice. It is precisely this that the new method of Graphic 
Statics offers. In it the higher class of engineering students will 
find a valuable addition to the older methods of analysis, while 
the middle class, to which we apprehend the great mass of stu- 
dents belong, will be enabled to solve satisfactorily the more com- 
plex problems of engineering, which might otherwise be beyond 
their reach. 

By the new method the forces at Work in any structure, or in 
any machine, are by means of graphi¢ constructions determined, 
both in quality and quantity, with admirable precision and with no 
chance of misinterpreting results. Even those problems which 
by good mathematicians have been pronounced “too complex for 
mathematical investigation,” yield readily to the new method. 

Let it not be understood that the graphic mode in any way 
lessens the importance of ana/ytical methods. On the contrary, 
as our author remarks: “So far from this, we indulge the hope 
that its perusal cannot fail to render familiar the use of both 
methods ; to bring out their points of difference and relative ad- 
vantages ; to illustrate the one by the other; to enable the reader 
to check the results of the one by the other; and in any case apply 
one or both, or a judicious combination of both, as may in such 
case be most advantageous or desirable.” Throughout the work 
analytical methods are introduced wherever desirable, and in sev- 
eral places we have the graphic and the analytic modes combined. 

The Historical Introduction, mostly from the work of Jacob 
Weyrauch, with its appended list of works upon this subject, is 
both valuable and interesting, as giving a bird’s-eye view of Math- 
ematical Mechanics, and showing the position of the new method 
in a complete course. 

In conclusion, we may safely say that Professor DuBois, in in- 
troducing the subject to American readers, has furnished a work 
occupying exactly the right position between theory and practice, 
equally well adapted to instruction in the college and for use in 
the office. It will, without doubt, be introduced at once as a text- 
book in the Technical Schools, and it cannot fail to produce a 
clearer understanding of the forces at work in complex engineer- 
ing structures, and thereby tend to the more economical use of 
materials, and to the attainment of a higher degree of safety in 
works where freedom from disaster is of the first importance. 


THE NorMAL CLAss MANUAL, for Bible Teachers. By Alvah 
Hovey, D.D., President of Newton Theological Seminary, and 
J. M. Gregory, LL.D., Regent of [llimois Industrial College. 
Published by the Bible and Publication Society, and sold by G. 
R. Springer, 8 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The intelligent teacher in day or Sunday school will be inter- 
ested in the two questions, “ What to Teach,” and “ How to Do 
It”; and in each position, ignorance, in regard to their final an- 
swers, totally disqualify the person for his work. The most en- 
couraging sign of the times in our public schools is the increasing 
attention paid by teachers to the “ What” and the “How” of 
their profession, and it is equally, if not more necessary, that the 
teacher of the Bible should be attentive to these great matters. As 
moral truths transcend in importance the teachings of the common 
school, and as the precepts of a religious faith are infinitely of 


more consequence than the laws of trade or social science,—so the 
teacher who attempts to unfold the elements of a spiritual faith 
should be more thoroughly trained and inspired for the work, than 
he who trains for the mere business of life. “ The signs of the 
times,” and the relations of the home and the Sunday school to 
the young, demand a well trained class of men and women for Sun- 
day school work. If the Bible is to be taught at all, and taught 
well, it must be in connection with the home and the church. This 
fact the people are coming to realize, and it will lead to a concen- 
tration of influence upon church training, such as has never before 
been witnessed. To give Sunday school instruction vitality and 
real efficiency, there must be thorough preparation for the work of 
instruction. Mere goodness of moral character will not suffice. 
Knowledge and piety are true elements of power. Each without 
the other, could they exist alone, would render the possessor unfit 
for the’ sacred office of teacher. The work before us suggests a 
system of Bible study for each Sunday school in the country. It 
presupposes the weekly teachers’ class, without which, or its 
equivalent, a Sabbath school is a weak and shiftless institution. 
The order of study is methodical and logical :—I. The Bible ; The 
Evidences of its Divine Origin, and the Classification of its Books. 
II. Interpretation of the Bible. III. Contents of the Bible: (1) 
History and Chronology ; (2) Geography; (3) Manners and Cus- 
toms; (4) Religious Appointments ; (5) Doctrines. IV. How 
to Teach the Bible; subdivided into twelve chapters, the last part 
named having been prepared by Dr. Gregory, and the first three 
parts by Dr. Hovey. The plan of study proposes the examination 
of a single chapter by the class each week, with a review of the 
chapter studied the preceding week. The forty-eight chapters 
allow one for each week, with a review of twelve chapters at the 
close of three months of study, and of the whole work at the end 
of the year. The book is truly logical in its plan, comprehensive 
in its scope, and rich in its suggestive lessons. The teachers’ class 
will find in it an invaluable guide and text-book to aid in the study 
of the Scriptures. As so many of our common school teachers in- 
struct in the Sunday school, we are sure that they will find this 
manual of great service in their individual studies, and they will 
appreciate the last chapter, in its application to all grades of in- 
struction. 


Pocket ATLAS OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY: consisting of six- 
teen maps, constructed and engraved by Edward Miller, F.R.G.S. 
New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 

It contains maps, carefully drawn, coiored, and well executed, of 
(1) Britain Under the Romans ; (2) Britain Under the Saxons; 
(3) Historical Map of the British Islands; (4) Historical Map of 
France; (5) The Roman Empire, Eastern.and Western, in the 
Fourth Century; (6) Europe in the Beginning of the Sixth Cen- 
tury; (7) Europe in the Beginning of th®,Ninth Century, showing 
the Empire of Charlemagne ; (8) Europe, latter part of Tenth 
Century; (9) Europe in the Twelfth Century; (10) Europe in the 
Middle of the Sixteenth Century—Period of the Reformation ; (11) 
Germany, from the Reformation to the End of the Thirty Years 
War; (12) Europe, from the Close of the Thirty Years’ War to 
the Outbreak of French Revolution—1648-1789 ; (13) Europe, 
from the French Revolution to the Abdication of Napoleon Bona- 
parte ; (14) Europe, 1871; (15) India, illustrating its History to 
the present time, and its Divisions in 1760; (16) Map of the 
World, showing the Discoveries and Colonies of the European 
Nations. 


CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION. A Practical Treatise on 
Superintendence ; Grading ; Arranging Courses of Study ; The 
Preparation and Use of Blanks, Records, and Reports; Exami- 
tions for Promotion, etc. By William H. Payne, M.A., Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools, Adrian, Mich, Cincinnati and 
New York: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

This work is written by an able city school superintendent, who 
discusses the following subjects from his standpoint : The Nature 
and Value of Superintendence ; the Superintendent’s Powers De- 
fined and some of his Genera] Duties Discussed ; the Art of Grading 
Schools ; Reports, Records, and Blanks; Examinations. We 
have examined the chapters carefully, and while it is a new con- 
tribution to school literature it is also a fair and satisfactory review 
of the duties and work of the supervision of schools, and will be 
sought after by all engaged in school management. The instruc- 
tion, hints, and suggestions are of great practical value, and will 
aid educators in this important department of school work. 


THE TEACHER’s HAND-Book, for the Institute and the Class- 
Room. By William F. Phelps, M.A., Principal of the State 
Normal School, Winona, Minn, . New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


The author devotes Part I. to the discussion of general princi- 
ples of education and statesmanship, in which he sets forth the 
dangers of the nation from ignorance and illiteracy, and the power 
of the teacher as a factor in supplying the culture and reform 
needed. Part II. states specifically the history, objects, and 
methods of conducting Teachers’ Institutes. Part II1. relates to 
Courses of Instruction and Methods of Teaching in each depart- 
ment and grade of study. These chapters are equally adapted to 
the school or to the institute. Part IV. gives specific instruction 
to managers of Institutes, and discusses questions of a professional 
character, Part V, treats of Programmes and Courses of Instruc- 
tion, and gives a history of Institute Legislation and the relation of 
Normal Schools and Institutes to the Common School system, 


This work occupies a place in school literature held by no other, 


and will afford a vast amount of valuable instruction and sugges. 
tions to Institute workers. Of course the methods and views here- 
in laid down will be subject to the wise modifications which cir- 
cumstances may demand; but as a general guide, the practical 
views and the large experience of the author will be found of great 
service to educators. 


In Doors AND Out, or Views by the Chimney Corner. By Oliver 

Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard ; 1875. 

These sketches, some old and others new, have been written to 
illustrate home and social life in some of its most practical modern 
phases. The author deals with the follies of fashion and trade 
with a lively pen and with a clear head. Wise lessons of truth and 
duty are drawn from the street, th. home, the counting-room, and 
the parlor, and the home thrusts will be none the less acceptable 
because they are aimed at the mistakes and follies of our daily life. 
Indeed true wisdom deals with the living present, and if the mirror 
is a true one, it will show the defects as well as the beauties of the 
face of society. The older boys and girls of the household will be 
able to answer if the lineaments portrayed are true to nature. One 
reader and one family find these pages well freighted with instruc- 


tion. 


THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, Natural and Revealed, to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature ; to which are added ‘Two Brief 
Dissertations on Personal Identity and the Nature of Virtue. 
By Joseph Butler, LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham ; with a Life 
of the Author, Copious Notes, and an Ample Index. The whole 
edited by Rev. Joseph Cummings, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Wesleyan University, New York. Boston: Nelson & Phillips. 


Bishop Butler’s great work will never want readers so long as 
the inspiration of a great genius has appreciative admirers, and cer- 
tainly this witness to truth demands a place among the highest 
works of the human intellect. A new edition, with notes, mar 
ginal titles, and a complete index for students, clergymen, teachers, 
and others, by Dr. Cummings, will certainly be welcomed by ail 
scholars. The work is printed and bound in an attractive style, 
and will be found to be by far the most desirable edition of the 
Analogy ever published in America, The sketch was prepared by 
Rev. Prof. Henry Rogers, author of the “ Eclipse of Faith,” and 
is the same as is found in the “ Encyclopedia Brittannica,”’ 


LETTERS AND SociaL Aims. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Bos- 

ton : J. R. Osgood & Co.; 1876. 

A new work by Emerson is an event in the literary world, and 
all who admire his great genius will welcome its forthcoming. 
These essays are truly Emersonian in their philosophy, style, and 
language. The topics treated are Poetry and Imagination, Social 
Aims, Eloquence, Resources, The Comic, Quotation and Originali- 
ty, Progress of Culture, Persian Poetry, Inspiration, Greatness, and 
Immortality. We never read Emerson without the feeling that we 
have found an interpreter to the unspoken experiences of daily 
life ; and one who is thus a revealer of our inner life, and of the 
best thought of the age, is no less than a prophet of good things, 
a spiritual seer to the people. 


— Thompson, Brown & Co. publish a new edition of the 
American Union Speaker,” containing standard and recent se- 
lections, in prose and poetry, for recitation and declamation in 
schools, academies, and colleges, with introductory remarks on 
elocution and explanatory notes, by John D. Philbrick, of Boston. 
In this new edition important changes have been made in the sub. 
stitution of pieces of rare excellence for others less valuable, 
among which are the productions of orators such as Schurz, Sum. 
ner, Seward, Dana, Curtis, Bright, Macaulay, and of poets as 
Whittier, Bret Harte, Aldrich, and Miller. The author claims for 
the revised edition a character and spirit well fitted to the Cen- 
tennial period of peace and fraternity. This work should have a 
place in all our schools. 


— The Combination Card of Tabies and Questions for Miscel. 
laneous Review in Arithmetic, to woich reference is made ia 
another column, is an admirable help to teachers and pupils in 
learning and reciting the tables. It was prepared by the author 
for a single school, but its value has led to its use in many of the 
best schools in and about Boston, and the demand has now be- 
come quite general, as the merits of the card are made known. 
The questions for review cover all the combinations of the four 


tables. 

— Littell for January 1 is the first number of its one hundred and 
twenty-eighth volume, and is a good one with which to commence 
a new subscription. In science, politics, theology, and general 
literature, important articles are already announced fur speedy pub- 
lication, by Rrof. Max Miiller (on National Education) ; Cardinal 
Manning (on the Pope and Magna Charta); Francis Galton, 
F.R.S., (on the Theory of Heredity) ; Peter Bayne (on Wait Whit- 
man’s Poems); Edward A. Freeman (on the True Turkish Ques- 
tion) ; Dr. W. B. Carpenter, the eminent scientist ; Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone ; W. Gifford Palgrave, and others; and it is safe to 
say that the important contributions to current lierature of the 
ablest writers of Europe, and especially of Great Britain, will con- 
tinue to be presented in Zhe Living Age with a completeness and 
cheapness—considering its amount of reading—elsewhere unat- 
tempted. In fact, they are otherwise hardly accessible, in their en- 
tirety, to the great number of American readers. For fifty-two 
numbers of sixty-four large pages each (or more than 3,000 pages a 

ear) the subscription price ($3.co) is low, while for $10.50 the pub 

ishers offer to send any one of the American $4.00 monthlies or 
weeklies with 7he Living Age for a year, both postpaid. Littell & 
Gay, Boston, are the publishers. 


+ 
j 
| 
| 


The Joynes-Otto German Course, 
FOR PUBLIO & ELEMENTARY SOHOOLS. 
..+$ .40 | Specimen copies to T 


Book. - half 
SODUCTORY price. Applicants please to 
Lassons, 1-00 | HOLT & CO 
Reapes 5] “a5 Bond St. NEW YORK. 
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BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
No. 1, Daity AND. MonTHLY Rescorp, Pocket Form. 
* “Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 
MonTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
es folio, $1.00. 
‘ARD, One card lasts a year. 


No. 2, 


one year 
No. 3, MonTHLY Year ©. 
No. 4, MonTHLY TeRM CARD, one card lasts a term. 
No. 5, WsekLy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 
Nos. 3 4 and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 


5, $4.50 per 100. 
Sheets of 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
id, on receipt of 15 cents. ° 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers 
38tf 758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The New-England Family Newspaper. 
Springfield Republican, 


A Large Quarto Journal of Hight Pages, 


DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


PUBLISHED DAILY AND WEEKLY BY 


SAMUEL BOWLES & Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Prominent Features of The Republican as a'News- 
per and Family Journal are completeness and prompt 
intelligence and system in the preparation and publication o: 
news of every description—seeking to give not only the fac 
but the meaning and moral of every event; free, candid, a’ 
piquant Editorial Discussions of all public occurrences, men 
and things; intelligent and independent Correspondence 
from Boston, New York, and Washington, the Far West, 
and from Europe,— letters of travel, letters of fact, letters 
of ve and criticism; Reviews and Extracts from New 
Books ; special summaries of Sey om in the Literary, 
ketches, Essays, Poe- 


Art, and worlds ; Steries, 

try, bits of Biography, Science, Agriculture, M nics, 
etc., from origin from the choicest maga- 
zines and literary journals of erica and Europe. 


TERMS OF THE REPUBLICAN: 
FREE OF POSTAGE. 


For the Weekly 
One copy, these cents; six months, $1.00 ; 
yen To Clube two copies to one any, on 
ear, $3.50; ree co ; 
For the Daily Republican. 


One copy, one month, 75 cents; one year, $9.00. In clubs 


of five or more to one address, 8.00 a copy, one b 
Al ten ould tera 


Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.. 


5r 


we WANT the best Educational Paper, one that 
will help them in their schoolrooms, giving practical arti- 
cles on Discipline, the Kindergarten, Object-teaching, Ven- 
tilation, Drawing, etc., showing how to interest their pupils, 
—with news from all parts of the country—with articles de- 
scribing the places and methods employed in our best schools, 
especially those of New York City—with no long-winded and 
pie essays, but such as keep the actual work of the school- 
in view—a i in li i i 

paper that believes in live teaching by live 


TEACHERS 


who want employment that will pay them as well as teaching 
jaa mes much better ;—all these should send ten cents 
or two copies of the New-York School Journal, 17 
Warren Street, New York. gob 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ELO 
MISS C. S. COLBY, ‘Culture, gives 


and Faculty of the School mand 
Address, go West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 
OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. ¥., 

Is one of the t and uccessfu ieni i 
tions in ona for invalids and Tench. 


ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country lif id bea 
tiful scenery and the purest of 
cost, it is not equaled in its advantages anywhere. Send six 


cents in stamps for fine steel of 
lena, place, and circu- 
JAMES i. JACKSON. 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the public si 18 

made at “THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY.” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
tre. cow 2222 


WINTHROP 
Wrought Iron Furnace. 


This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, 
and especially the past severe Winter, where in 


CHURCHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 


as well as in private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- 
faction for its pleasant and powerful heat with a small amount 
of fuel. It is easily managed, and keeps a continual fire all 
Winter. Send for Circular to 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
98 North Street, BOSTON. 
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AGENTS 


A REPUTABLE AGREEABLE AND 


LUCRATIVE IN-DOOR BUSINESS, 
OF PERMANENT AND INCREASING 
INTEREST, ALREADY IN SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION IN THE LEADING CITIES, 


WHERE IT IS INDORSED BY MANY 


OF THE MOST PROMINENT RESI- 
DENTS. MAY BE ESTABLISHED WITH 
SMALL CAPITAL IN ANY CITY OR 
TOWN. MAY BE CONDUCTED B 
ANY ONE. 


SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND 
AGENTS: CIRCULAR. \ 


HEALTH-LIFT CO. 
46 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘rape MARK, {d oseph Gillott's,) * name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 

HENRY HOE, Sed A ' 


Self-Inking Presses. 
sm DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Champion Self-Inker, $14 
Presses from to $110. Office 


complete 1800 sold. 


ndid 
Ge for 


New-England Educational Agency 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The National Standard Text-Books: 


GUYOT"S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
GILMAN H, TUCKER, Agent, 
25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


OwPERTH WAIT & C0.'8 
Epucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
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Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A, BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,\ 39 Brattle St., Boston 


109 Fulton St. 

ew York. 
AAA OOK York. 
EXCHANGE. 


Furnish“all new and second-hand Books, Magazines, and 
Reviews. Want second-hand books and back numbers and 
volumes of periodicals. Books, new and old, loaned to all 
parts of the United States. Book ExcHanGcr MonrtuHLy, 25 
cents a year, gives particulars, lists of books, etc. 

49 22 oun B. Atpgen, Maaager. 


. JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


By Irvinc Emerson, author of ‘SONG LAND,” and 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
A k for Hich AND GramMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 
Acapemigs, Sociat SinGING, AND SINGING SCHOOLS, 

Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, and 
sold for the low price of Firry Cents. 

Either of above books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Address (as most convenient) dhe publishers, BROWN & 
GROSS, Hartford; ORLANDO LEACH, 142 and 144 


Grand Street, New York; BENJAMIN H. SANBORN, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 39 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR: 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 

It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal, 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 

emoved. 


r 

Has a new combined ANT1- 

a CLINKER SHAKING AND 

DUMPING GRATE, with Zver 

Patented Fune 15, 1875- and handle, which can be opera- 

ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 

place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 

Ash-pit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 


Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all 
furnished on 
31 


tion. 
0. W. WHITE & CO. 
Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


FOR WINTER SCHOOLS.—Many 


TEACH ER country schools open about this time 
Any in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 
Street, Boston. No made for f ng 
schools F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. SHATTUCK’S 


SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufac 


the test of i 
them to many 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, 


and given entire 
places that have tried and 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of 


instance. Purchasers of 
Send for Catalogue and 


tory, 


of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 

ON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESKH,’’ 

School Furniture are cautioned against 
Price List. 

TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


any 
Sample sheet, of 
each 


iii 


SILICATH. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Black. 


TH 


BLACK DIAMOND 


Sent by in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
t is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a —s blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 


solid, fine stone surface. 
N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 
4} 000 CHILDREN 
and youth are 
j from 
SILVER CAROLS. 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 
already singing 
KING of Day School and Juvenile Singing Books. 
W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 
Ser te anv part of the United States, free of charge. 


SILICATE 


LEAD or AYES... 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church, 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 


Unequaled as a remed 
Torpid Liver, Diseases a 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, Ts the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and re’ reshing sleep. 

are given under the personal supervision of 

27 22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor, 


BUCKEYE BELL 
Bstablished in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Co rand Tin, 


mounted with the bes 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnatd. 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
4 VISITING CARDS, alld 10 varieties 


with your name neatly printed on them all, sent post-paid to 

address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Cts. 

60 different designs for printing, sent with 
Ww. Cc. NON, 


new order. 


46 
[State where you saw this advertisement. 


School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 


THE CELEBRATED 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Venrs by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem _(Staple.) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor, Church. 
Catalogue tree, Sam) le lo Teachers 


the “ 
A. G. 


Seats | 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 


just what are ples sent by mail on the 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass. 


iz 
es 
Guyot’s Geo; hi 
| Sheldon'’s Readers, wh C BOA R 
SILICATE) 
A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
— — 
| 
( 
“ 4 | 
4 
| | DRY. 
= 
| Tower Clocks, Chimes,’ etc. 
— Ti sent Free. 
ers—or | 
| 
/ 
200 Weekiagton St., Boston | 
14 eb 
—— 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 
= a: {| \ | BOOK) 
and thoroughly tested through thirty years agus The 
ORIGINAL B 
has stood ton i 
7 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noisel and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the siate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often ed in the use of the commen slate, such 
as denti scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the cases being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
err we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 

ich brings it within the meansof every child. We ap- 
i. a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. inches, ope marking $o.15 


“ 5—6%x9% “ two 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
29 Brattle Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil's name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for check _words, and 
columns for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictative Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It — if properly used, last for 
years. This tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
emendp of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 

the retail price, ro cents. For introduction a lib- 
eral nt will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


HENS LAY. 


Something to make Hens Lay, made from Fresh Blood, 
Bones, and Meat, dried and ground to a Sweet Meal. Keeps 
well. Very nuiritious. Fewls like it very much. Trial we 

cents non .00; 100 lb. bag, $2.50. Address 

« Ors 53 N. Market St., Boston. 


SCHOOL BEGINS 
AND if TEACHERS 
would always be on time, they must have a Watch that they 
can depend upon. You can find all kinds of reliable time- 
keepers at lowest prices at BEALS & JONES’S, No. 11 
Mix Sr., three from Hawley WATCH RE- 
PAIRING yr and in the best manner. A fine 
assortment of JE ELR , of the most approved designs. 
Everything new. 49 2 


INDIAN GLUBS BOXING GLOVES, DUMB 
g BELLS; FENCING Feoiis, 
Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gioves, Plastrons, Shoes; Eques- 
trian, Gymnasium, and Boating Shirts, Tights, "Trun 
Hosiery. Bavaes of all kinds. "POLLARD, LEIGHTO 
& CO., No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. (Please men- 
tion ‘this paper when writing.) d 


20 CARDS, a ig White and Tinted Bristols, 


Snowflakes, Marble, Scotch Granite, Plaid, and 
Glass, with your own name on 12 of them, sent post 
for 10 cents. Agents wanted. ‘erms and 
Samp.es for stamp. F. W. Garpiner, Lynn, Mass. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) Sra 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T.D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggieston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metailurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. | * 
F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. App. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and 
John H. Van Amri 
Ogden N. Rood, A. 
J. 8. Newberry, M.D. LLD. Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick 8 i, German. 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses 

the Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — 1. | Hagineering ; IL. Engineering; 111. 
Geology and Netwal istory; V. Analyt- 

There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persens not can- 
arrangement, pursue any 
of th School, without previous exam- 


ination. 
, Exrenses.—The fee for the full course, incl 
use of 


<= expenses Scheol. 
or further information and for catalogues, apply 
G CHANDLER. Deas of the Faculty. 


PRINCE’S HILL 


Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 


Fall Term of sixth School first M 
: year commences onday each 2 


33 ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


FOR 


We cordially invite the attention of all 


BEREAN 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL, Monthly. Single copy, 
65 cents per y year. Clubs of six and over to one address, 


BEREAN LESS LESSON LEAF. Moathly. 5% cts. per year. 


BEREAN QUESTION BOOK. 


Containing all the Lessons for 1876. Per copy, 40 cents. 
ell bound with board covers. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


Weakly « 75 cents each. 
64 “ 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, | 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 


To the Berean Series of International Lessons and Teachers’ Aids for 1876. The series are used by representative 
Snnday-schools of all denominations, and receive the warmest commendations from them. 


WHEDON'S COMMENTARY, Old Testamend, Vols. 2 50 
do. do. New Testament. Vol. 3 one ase 1 75 


THE Nomis, CLASS. 
Monthly. “ For the advanced ranks of Sunday-school Workers.” +Per year, $1 50 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


*,* The subscription prices given above include the postage, which the Publishers are dere to prepay. 
Address, for New England, 


1876! 


SERIES. 

BEREAN LESSON LEAF. Quarterly. 20 cts. per year. 
PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Monthly. 26 cts. “ 
BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. Quarterly. $4.00 “ 


Semi-monthly edition 40 cents each. 
Clubs of six or more. — > 


J. P. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


and Pastel Painting, 
French, and Amev- 

ican Note Papers, Envelopes, be orders, by mail or 

express, promptly Send for Catalogue. 15 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. + 


7 B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 
HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled ; in prices, 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 


E dd furnished. Orders b 
F. LUTHER, 

MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 


KEYS AND MEDALS. 
All attended to. 


Nassau St., New York. 
GINN BROTHER 


PUBLISH 

OUB WORLD Series of Geographies, connplate | in 
twe mumbers. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris- 
ing a a Preparatory Course for College; exten- 
sively in our best Schools and Colleges. 

Goodwin's, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek, 

Hudson's School Shakespeares, separate Lee- 
tures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose (Burke, We 
and Bacon). 

Music Readers and Charts, by Mason, ‘oe Ma 

Shariand, and Holt. 


All materials for Oil, 


13 Place 
Boston, 


School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Ph ag Sciences, have 
made a REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for t the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
© assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
or, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
peony and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
ible for good workmanship. 
heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the ee to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and rue of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S CHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus wil] be guaranteed against 

transportation. 


for | loss or injury in 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
ice 15 cts. 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of fico 
ing for — 

Manu/actor. in Brookline, Mass. 
Office in igo Tremont Street ;— Hours between 
10:00 and A. M. 23 


New-England Journal 


ies BINDERS | we 


very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers 
a> winks ax. These will be found very convenient and 
Prices ply stamped with of the 
jou 1.253 5 oe paper sides, $1.00. on 
which should be remitted with the order— 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Masa. a 


805 Broadway, New York. soe 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. ey res entative B ookgellerg 
Next North NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 


41—45 Franklin 8 
Have the largest assortment in Be of 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various ipipenen 


of Literature, Seience, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for peed and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call] and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England for the of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., . ; New York. 
Orders from T Teachers and School 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


of | best educators of Boston and vicinity. Sold 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washi m St., 10 Bromfield St., 
Supply Schoo! aad Celt og nd S a 
ollege Text-Books a’ tationery, an 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for of & Co., Cincinnati. 
entalogues. 23, 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO, 


32 Cornhill, Boston, 


New-England Agents for Ammrican EpucaTionat Series 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We supply the above publications to Teachers and schoo! 


officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates ; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 


Send for our complete catalogue. 23 
UTTLE & CO., 
BOOKSELL BS, Rutland, Vt. 


_ Supply Vt. ‘Teachers. Send f or 10 p. i illus. catalogue Sree. 


Agents “Wanted. 
Fashionable Cards. 


Send for Agents’ Outfit, which 
Agents Wanted {i includes Specimen Book, Price 
List, New Designs, with more than fifty styles of Pripting 
= oh. — Also one of our beautiful UA RD CASE: 


Send 
‘A. 8. MASON & CO., 
45™ 73 Cornhill, BOSTON, 


AGENTS ‘WANTED for our New Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


an Cuicaco a neighbor of Moody 
Sy an eve~witness of great 
in ENGLAND. by 
eminent Christians. Says President FowLer Ser North- 
Western University :—“ May ray ant this book a million 
and to Christ.” Send for circulars 
‘AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., 
17 ‘HARTFORD, CONN. 


Centennial Paper. 


Of the prescribed size, orthe to oficial require- 


ments for the exhibition of School work 
the Exposition. 
For sale by : 
ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 
ad 34 School Street, Boston. 


ISCELLA NEOUS fer Re- 
view in Ari ©, for the Use of Lower, 
Grammar, and Pod sp Schools; by M. H. Faxon. This 
card is small, and arranged with great care and distinct 
upon good material ; presenting all the combinations f found 
in the Numeral Tables. Also the Sign representing those 
combinations, with simple definitions. It proves of great 
service to both teacher and pupi il, and is commended by the 
Brewer & 
Titgston, No. 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 5 cents 
each. Samples sent free on application to M. H. FAXON, 
No. 30 Pem' 


Fiducational Series, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


NOW READY: 


Payne's School Supervision. 


CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By 
W. H. Payne, A.M., Supt. of City Schools, Adrian, 
ing; Arranging Courses of Study; Preparation and Use 
of Blanks, Records, and Reports ; for 
Promotions, etc. 12mo,216 pp. Price $1.25. 

This is the first and only work ever published on the Art 
of School Supervision. _It is invaluable to Boards of Educa- 
complete text-book Students and Normal and — 

who are preparing for 


Harvey's Language Lessons, 


Prices: Retail, 30 cts.; Introduction and Sample Copy, 
22 ots.; Exchange, 15 ots. 


“Tt hits the mark exactly. In our opinion it has no 
equal.’’—Sup’ Tt Roperts, Rochester, Minn. 

“The best yet published. Harvey has struck the ‘lead.’ 
—Sup’t Wacksr, Lima, O. 

“The very book we need in our primary schools. The 
—— on composition aim too high Hitherto I have seen 

that comes down to the comprehension of children.’ 
. Corvin, Sup’t Pendleton Ce., Ky. 

“Tt seems just the thing so long needed for both teacher 
and pupil ’—F. R. Cornett, Sup’t Grayson Co., Ky. 

“ag oped it as the ‘ one ay needful’ in our public 
schools. A perfect gem. . Wray, Sup’t on 
Co., Ky. 

“ Admirable. I have seen nothing more and pat 
factory for the first years of training in the English Lan- 
guage.”’—Sur’r East Saginaw, Mich. 

be in the every teacher. What we need 
so y in primary departments is graded and systematic 
work.’’—Jno. M. Sup’t Brown Co., Ind. 

“‘] regard it an invaluable text-book for young would-be 

marians in primary departments.” — Hon. R. M. 
.USHER, Agt. Peabody Fund, La. 

“Just what I have wanted for a longtime. These lessons 
are adapted to the very little ones, and not only grammarians 
but teachers fail here; but with the help of this Writtle book I 
think | shall be able to make a an interesting and 
pleasant study for my little ang they are aware of it.’’ 
—R. Crawrorp, North East, Pa. 

*“* An admirable book, and its proper use is well calculated 
to make the study of grammar interesting and profitable to 
the beginner.”—Tuos. B. Lang, Sup’t awhens Co., Va. 

“The attractive fa Fy the work renders it a oe i all 
the way through.” J. Asusurn, W. Union, W 

“Have read Harvey’s Language Lessons sade, and 
must say I consider it by far the best work on the subject for 

inners I have seen.”’—D. P. Powers, o. Sup’t, tts- 
ville, Va. 

“The method is a happy tee: of teaching children the use 
of words, and to express oug t in an eas ans natural man- 


ner.’’—J.gA. MITCHELL, Sup" t, London, T 
“It is what I have long considered the one needful 
—C, W. ARMsTRONG, Sup’t Warwick 
Ou, 


“T pronounce Harvey's Lessons the book 
needed for beginners. Itjcannot to interest, while it in- 
ALGEO, Gusley s Gap, W.Va. ; late Co. Supt. 


“T think it Superior to any other work I have seen on the 
same subject.””—A. C. Crouch, Sup’t, Ind. 


“ Am ready to pronounce it the best of any I h- nap °? 
—Gro. A. Ropertson, Principal Bloomfield Ac 


*T believe it will be generally used in the sch 
merits are made known to the teachers and officers. a. 
Garrett, Com’r Montgomery Co., Ky. 


** Undoubtedly well adapted to the for which it is 
intended. I am more than pleased with ‘ap "—W J. Suovup, 
Principal, Dubuque, lowa. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Harvey's Graded-School. Readers and Speiler. 
Eclectic Historical Alas. 

Norton’s Elements of Physics. 

Kriisi’s Life of Pestalozsi, 

White’s Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Harvey's Language Course, 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Thatheimer’s History of England. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 

Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 

Eclectic Classical Series. 

Duffet’s French Method, 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 

Ray's Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


uc. 


Descriptive Circucars AnD Paice List ON AP- 


PLICATION. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


above Review on the 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
Oineinnati and New York. 29 
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luding instruc- 
rawing-room, 
' and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of Pecuniary aid extended 
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| | 


